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how  to  crock  down 
on  inflation  . . . 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  competent,  ingenious 
engineering  planning  and  design  of  buildings  can  keep 
construction  costs  relatively  stable  over  a  10-year 
period,  in  spite  of  constantly  rising  cost  indices. 

For  35  years,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company 
has  specialized  in  solving  engineering  problems 
for  merchants  and  industrialists. 


Let  us  put  this  experience  to  work  for  you. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

\ 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  Complete  A-E  Design  of  Buildings  •  Industrial  Engineering  Surveys  and  Reports 
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Basic  Trade  Provisions  Lauded  as  Admirable 
Tenets  of  Commercial  Fair  Play 

A  Statement  by  the  President  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  —  George  W.  Dowdy, 
Executive  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

“The  Basic  Trade  Provisions  have  been  accurately  characterized  as 
admirable  tenets  of  commercial  fair  play.  Their  creation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  responsible  leadership  of  the  retailers  and  manufacturers. 

“The  beneficial  consequence  of  these  Provisions  has  been  freedom 
from  costly  controversy.  Avoiding  such  differences  between  buyer  and 
seller  fosters  that  good  faith  and  good  will  so  essential  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  functions.  This  is,  also,  I  believe,  of  constructive 
interest  to  the  consuming  public.” 


The  Text  of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions 


1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  as  set  forth  on  this  Order  are  satisfactory 
unless  the  Seller  notifies  Purchaser  to  the  contrary,  before 
shipment  is  made,  within  fifteen  (15)  days  from  the  date 
of  this  Order. 

2.  Purchaser  may  not  cancel  this  Order  for  any  reason  before 
date  for  completion  of  delivery;  cancellation  after  date 
for  completion  of  delivery  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
Purchaser’s  written  notice  to  Seller,  but  shall  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  any  shipments  made  by  the  Seller 
within  three  (3)  working  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice. 

3.  No  returns  of  merchandise  shall  be  made  except  for 
defects  therein,  or  for  non-conformity  with  some  material 
provision  of  this  Order.  Where  defects  are  discoverable 
upon  reasonable  inspection,  or  where  non-conformity 
is  claimed,  such  returns  shall  be  made  within  five  (5) 
working  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  goods  affected.  The 
Purchaser  shall  send  the  Seller  a  separate  written  notice, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  defects  or  non-conformity 
claimed,  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the  return. 
Seller  may  replace  such  return  merchandise,  provided 
such  replacement  is  made  within  five  (5)  days  after  the 
last  permissible  delivery  date. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  material  interruption  of  the  business 
of  either  the  Seller  or  Purchaser  by  reason  of  fire,  war. 
Act  of  God,  governmental  action,  or  strikes  which  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  performance  of  this  contract,  the  party 
so  affected  may  cancel  the  order  for  such  merchandise 
as  has  not  been  delivered,  upon  notice  to  the  other  party, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  herein. 


5.  In  the  event  that  the  Seller  should  be  unable  to  manu¬ 
facture,  or  determine  not  to  manufacture,  any  style  con¬ 
tained  in  this  order,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Purchaser  to  that  effect  and  thereupon  the  Seller  shall 
not  be  liable  for  non-delivery  of  such  merchandise.  Pur¬ 
chaser  shall,  however,  accept  delivery  and  pay  for  all 
other  merchandise. 

6.  Seller  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  on  any 
unfilled  portion  of  this  contract,  to  limit  any  credit  to 
be  extended  hereunder  or  to  require  payment  before 
delivery. 

7.  Any  controversy  or  claim  rising  out  of  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association.  For  any  purpose  relating  to  this 
arbitration  clause  or  an  award  rendered  hereunder,  the 
Purchaser  and  Seller  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  State  in  which  the  seller  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  and  any  legal  process  or  paper  may  be 
served  outside  of  such  State  by  registered  mail,  or  by 
personal  service,  provided  that  a  reasonable  time  for 
appearance  is  allowed.  Purchaser  and  Seller  further 
consent  that  service  in  accordance  herewith  shall  be 
sufficient  to  confer  upon  the  Court  jurisdiction  in 
personam  over  the  Purchaser  and  Seller. 

8.  No  modification  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
effective  unless  stated  in  writing,  and  no  waiver  by  either 
party  of  any  default  shall  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any 
subsequent  default. 


APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  INTER-ASSOCIATION  COMMIHEE 

representing  the  following  organizations: 


Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Fashion  Originators’  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Coat  Association,  Inc. 
Merchants’  Ladies’  Garment  Association,  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board 
National  Dress  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc. 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association 
National  Skirt  and  Sportswear  Aissociation,  Inc. 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group,  Inc. 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Association,  Inc. 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J,  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Houf  Stores  Build  Customer  Loyalty 


anteed  customer  satisfaction,  perfectly  balanced  seasonal 
stocks,  truth  in  advertising,  liberal  and  human  credit 
policies,  are  also  a  way  of  life  and  business. 

The  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  take  a  leading  role  in 
every  community  activity.  Encourage  every  one  of  your 
executives  to  do  likewise— in  fact,  demand  that  they  do. 
Build  your  store  as  an  essential  institution  within  your 
community.  Emerson  defined  an  institution  as  “the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  man.”  Let  the  shadow  of  your 
institution  fall  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  com¬ 
munity  for  the  base  of  that  shadow  will  always  be  rooted 
in  your  store. 

The  significance  of  this  concept  lies  not  in  that  it’s  a 
new  or  revolutionary  doctrine  but  rather  in  its  continuity. 
The  important  fact  is  that  so  many  people  of  your  store, 
for  so  long  a  time,  will  be  contributing  to  making  this 
store  background  that  it  will  become  a  brilliant  and  dur¬ 
able  pattern,  familiar  to  your  customers. 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  talk 
about  the  need  of  a  sharp  store  “image”  in  the  minds  of 
customers.  A  store  lives  on  its  personality.  Store  person¬ 
ality  has  become  a  commodity  in  itself.  Just  as  the  store 
knows  how  to  sell  merchandise,  so  it  must  learn  how  to 
sell  itself.  As  Macy’s  Elliott  Walter  once  put  it,  “You 
can’t  be  a  me-too  store  and  survive.” 

The  successful  retailer  today  has  found  that  the  store’s 
distinctive  personality  is  a  prime  factor  in  its  sales  pic¬ 
ture.  People  grow  to  trust  the  store  through  confidence. 
It  will  pay  you  to  develop  a  sharp,  clearcut  and  attractive 
store  personality  and  advertise  it  effectively.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  to  force  your  personality  into  every  phase 
of  the  store.  You  must  eternally  impress  your  customen 
or  they  will  simply  go  down  the  street  to  another  store. 


TO  be  successful  today,  the  retailer  must  maintain  the 
best  possible  relations  with  his  public.  Sound  retail 
management  today  requires  every  merchant  to  earn  con¬ 
tinuing  public  understanding  and  acceptance  of  his  store. 
How  does  he  go  about  it? 

Gordon  Creighton,  when  he  was  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  NRMA,  once  told  me  a  story  about  the 
late  I.ucius  Boomer,  who  was  identified  with  the  growth 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  As  a  young  man  he  had  gone 
to  Simeon  Ford,  the  proprietor  of  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel. 
Young  Boomer  told  Mr.  Ford  that  he  had  a  little  capital 
and  wanted  to  enter  the  hotel  business. 

Mr.  Ford  was  a  very  successful  and  approachable  hotel 
man  who  became  famous  for  being  able  to  say  a  lot  in 
a  very  few  words.  He  listened  to  the  aspiring  hotelkeeper 
and  said,  “There  are  just  three  things  for  you  to  do. 
First,  get  a  hotel.  Second,  sit  in  the  lobby  and  walk 
around  as  though  you  owned  the  place  until  your  guests 
start  asking  the  clerks,  ‘Who’s  that  man  over  there?’ 
The  clerks  will  tell  them  you  are  the  proprietor.  The 
guests  will  come  over  to  you  and  tell  you  how  to  run  the 
hotel.  The  third  thing  to  do  is  to  do  what  they  tell  you.” 

Mr.  Ford  summarized  not  only  the  hotel  business  but 
any  business  dep>endent  for  success  upon  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  His  advice  applies  with  p>eculiar  fitness  to  the 
department  store  business  because,  in  effect,  store  cus¬ 
tomers  are  telling  the  management  continuously  what 
they  want,  and  the  most  successful  managements  are 
doing  what  their  customers  tell  them. 


The  Store  Image.  Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s, 
has  said:  “Public  relations  is  more  than  a  function— it’s 
a  way  of  life— a  way  of  doing  business— an  everlasting 
day-in  and  day-out  evidence  of  character,  decency,  humil¬ 
ity,  justice,  sympathy  and  generosity.  Blow  your  own 
horn,  yes,  but  only  if  you  have  first  tested  the  trueness 
of  the  tone.” 

The  basic  principles  of  high  quality  standards,  guar¬ 


Good  Theater.  Showmanship  is  another  way  to  impress 
your  store’s  personality  on  the  public.  Many  stores  are 
spending  more  money  on  shows  and  exhibitions  today 
than  on  radio  and  television  advertising  combined.  Show- 
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manship  is  needed  in  retailing  because  of  today’s  tre¬ 
mendous  competition  not  so  much  for  the  customer’s 
money  as  for  her  minutes.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  do  we  have  time  only  for  those  which  attract  us  most. 
A  gocKl  store  is  exciting  and  interesting  enough  to  make 
people  want  to  come  back  regularly. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  store  to  which  the  customer  seems 
most  sensitive  is  that  of  excitement.  This  is  important 
because  it  relates  directly  to  her  interest  in  shopping. 
Customers  notice  any  new  promotional  idea,  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  store  different  from  day  to  day. 

Macy’s  doesn’t  hesitate  to  use  showmanship.  “Macy’s 
is  theater,’’  says  Mrs.  Frances  Corey,  senior  vice  president. 
She  proves  it  by  citing  the  various  events  taking  place 
on  a  given  day— on  the  street  floor,  a  big  promotion  such 
as  a  flower  show'— on  the  dress  floor,  a  fashion  show— in 
the  arts  and  crafts  department,  a  hobby  show— on  the 
home  furnishings  floor,  a  “plan-a-house”  display. 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  more  than  a  store,  Wanamaker’s 
devotes  40  per  cent  of  its  space  to  institutional  affairs. 
Its  great  organ  puts  on  three  concerts  a  day.  Leading 
civic  groups  use  its  club  rooms  and  auditoriums.  Its 
religious  window  displays  at  Christmas  and  Easter  are 
another  way  Wanamaker’s  says,  “We  are  more  than  a 
store.’’ 

No  store  puts  more  steam  into  the  institutional  ap¬ 
proach  than  Rich’s,  Inc.  of  Atlanta.  Its  Christmas  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  rings  in  the  holiday  for  Atlantans.  It  enter¬ 
tains  visiting  notables.  For  visiting  conventions  it  offers 
fashion  shows  and  luncheons. 

There  are  many  other  good  illustrations  of  showman¬ 
ship  in  stores,  such  as  Gimbel’s  Milwaukee  Art  Exhibit, 
Macy’s  Parade  and  Miller  &  Rhoads’  Musical  Fashion 
Extravaganza.  These  and  similar  concepts  are  well  known. 
But  myriads  of  less  spectacular  developments  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  spraying  of  perfume,  the  use  of  demonstrators, 
the  placement  of  mannequins,  the  departmental  contests 
—the  list  of  ideas  is  limitless.  All  that  is  needed  for  them 
is  imagination  and  nerve. 

The  Salespeople.  Now  let’s  consider  another  fact.  Apart 
from  merchandise,  assortments  and  prices,  sales  service  is 
one  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  liking  a  store.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  selling  is  the  number  one  job  this  year. 
The  consumer  has  the  purchasing  power  today  but  she 
wants  to  be  w’ooed.  She  wants  to  be  appreciated  and  told 
repeatedly  how  important  she  is.  She  wants  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  individual  with  individual  problems. 

Retailers  should  make  a  real  attempt  to  grant  her  this 
importance.  Indifference  at  the  sales  counter  must  be 
replaced  by  understanding.  Salespeople  should  realize 
that  good  customer  relations  are  as  important  as  individ¬ 
ual  sales.  Since  they  are  representatives  of  a  store,  their 
personality,  attitude  and  personal  appearance  should  be 
favorable.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  encourage  a 
friendly  atmosphere.  Lethargy  at  the  sales  counter  must 
be  replaced  by  a  personalized  service  and  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  every  customer  who  approaches  it.  In  short, 


the  mechanical  approach  to  sales  must  be  pushed  aside 
and  replaced  by  the  selling  philosophy  on  which  retailing 
was  originally  built.  It’s  easy  to  prove  to  yourself  the 
value  of  better  salesmanship  and  its  contribution  to  the 
sales  and  profits  of  your  store.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  go  shopping. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  time  I  went  to  a  chain  store 
recently.  They  had  done  a  big  advertising  promotion  on 
hosiery.  I  went  up  to  the  saleslady,  told  her  I  wanted  to 
buy  some  hosiery  advertised  in  last  night’s  paper.  She 
said,  “I  don’t  read  the  papers.”  “It’s  the  same  thing  you 
have  in  the  window,”  was  my  reply.  “I  don’t  know  what’s 
in  the  window,”  she  said.  I  said,  “Don’t  you  ever  know?” 
And  this  was  her  answer:  “No,  I  don’t.  I’m  a  married 
woman  and  go  home  and  fight  with  the  old  man,  cook 
dinner  for  the  kids,  and  by  the  time  I  get  to  bed.  I’m 
too  tired  to  read  the  newspapers.  When  morning  comes, 

I  enter  the  store  through  the  back  door,  punch  the  clock 
and  go  to  work.  I  don’t  know  what’s  in  the  window.” 
.And,  of  course,  she  lost  the  sale. 

Across  the  street  there  was  a  cute  little  thing  behind 
the  counter.  I  went  up  to  her  and  said,  “I  want  to  buy  a 
pair  of  ladies’  hose.”  She  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye  and  said,  “Do  you  want  something  for  your 
wife  or  do  you  want  something  better?”  She  knew  how 
to  sell. 

The  New  Things.  The  training,  knowledge  and  spirit  of 
service  displayed  by  salespeople  today  more  than  ever 
determines  where  and  to  whom  the  customer’s  dollar 
will  go.  Customers  are  not  only  seeking  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  right  price,  but  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  have  received  the  best  possible  service  as 
well.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  do  a  real  selling  job,  we 
must  have  real  values  available  for  customers.  What  must 
be  done  is  to  offer  the  merchandise  the  customers  want— 
attractively  packaged,  appropriately  advertised  and  pro¬ 
moted,  and  reasonably  priced.  This  is  the  time  for  re¬ 
tailing  to  be  vigorous,  to  search  the  markets  as  never 
before  and  to  get  new  things  into  the  hands  of  customers. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  Kroger’s  formula  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales.  Their  formula  for  success  is  to  “understand 
and  take  care  of  customers’  wants  better  than  competi¬ 
tion.”  They  define  the  eight  magic  wants  as  “freshness, 
variety,  quality,  cleanliness,  uniformity,  friendliness, 
value  and  convenience.” 

The  history  of  our  country  shows  that  as  real  income 
rises,  j>eople  do  not  simply  buy  more  of  the  same  things 
as  before.  They  buy  new  kinds  of  things.  New  products 
play  a  major  part  in  creating  sales.  The  customer  will 
willingly  spend  her  money  for  something  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  if  it  is  good.  It’s  the  responsibility  of  all  segments  of 
production  and  distribution  to  anticipate  this  age-old  de¬ 
sire  of  the  consumer  for  a  change.  We  must  utilize  more 
creativeness,  ingenuity  and  initiative  than  ever  before  to 
set  before  the  customer  an  article  whose  styling,  packag¬ 
ing,  pricing  and  sales  presentation  is  so  appealing  that 
the  combination  will  prove  irresistible. 
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NEED  IT  HERE? 
Credit  accounting, 


GET  IT  HERE. 

Burroughs  Senaimaiic  Credit  Accounting  Machine 
Burroughs  Microfilming 

Burroughs  SensimcUic  Sales  Audit  Accounting  Machine 
Burroughs  Typing  Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine 
Burroughs  Typing  Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine 

Burroughs  SensimcUic  to  Punched-Tape  E<piipmerU 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card  Equipment 

Burroughs  Sensimatic  Analysis  and  Distribution  Machine 
Burroughs  Department  Store  Cash  Registers 
Burroughs  ValidcUing  and  Receipting  Machine 
Burroughs  Adding  Machines  and  Calculators 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Sales  audit . 

Accounts  payable . 

Payroll  accounting  .... 
Automatic  data  processing 


Analyeds  and  cycle  ctmtrol 

Cash  registering . 

Payment  receipting.  .  .  . 
General  figuring . 


Free  folder  highlights  fvll  line  of  Burroughs  department  store  equipment.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Whether  your  store  is  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  or  smallest 
you’ll  see  your  internal  operations  in  a  new,  penetrating  light 
with  Burroughs  advanced  machines  at  work  for  you.  You’ll  get 
all  the  benefits  of  a  job  done  faster,  more  accurately,  more  auto¬ 
matically.  And  you’ll  find  a  lot  more  help  where  all  these  advanced 
machines  come  from. 

Call  our  nearby  branch  and  review  your  accounting  control 
problem  with  a  Burroughs  systems  exj)ert.  Have  him  demonstrate 
the  solution  applied  to  your  own  system.  Or  write  today  for  free 
information-packed  literature  on  the  complete  line  of  Burroughs 
equipment  adapted  to  department  stores.  Burroughs  Division, 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Managemenfs  View  of  the  Management  Job 


country.  There  was  also  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  100  students 
of  retailing  from  local  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  poll  of  the  retailers  at  the 
meeting  showed  that  most  expect 
Christmas  volume  gains  over  last 
year,  averaging  about  four  per 
cent.  More  than  half  expect  that 
volume  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
will  he  ahead  of  1957’s;  only  25 
per  cent  expect  to  fall  behind. 


CHANGE  and  top  manage¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  lead 
it,  rather  than  react  to  it,  was  the 
recurrent  theme  of  NRMA’s  all¬ 
day  Retail  Clinic,  held  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  last  month.  All  the  speak¬ 
ers  urged  a  broader,  more  out¬ 
going  view  of  the  retail  manage¬ 
ment  job,  and  a  more  radical  ap¬ 
proach  to  it.  The  subjects  ranged 
from  internal  reorganization  to 
urban  renewal  to  political  action 


SPEAKING  on  the  responsibilities 
of  management,  Geoi^e  Scott,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Walker- 
Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  declared 
that  these  cannot  be  divided  into  con¬ 
venient  categories.  He  said  that  the 
temptation  to  put  different  responsi¬ 
bilities  into  separate,  non-communi¬ 
cating  compartments  is  essentially  a 
temptation  to  hyf>ocrisy.  For  example, 
it  is  easy  but  it  is  not  right  for  the 
head  of  a  store  to  be  proud  of  making 
a  good  profit  when  he  is  reporting  to 
stockholders  and  to  be  poor-mouthed 
about  profit  when  he  is  dealing  with 
employees.  Leadership,  said  Mr.  Scott, 
cannot  exist  without  integrity. 

In  Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Scott  said  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  business  leader  has 
a  responsibility  to  “stand  up  and  be 
counted”  on  community  issues;  that 
he  cannot  divorce  his  responsibility  as 
a  businessman  from  his  responsibility 
as  a  citizen: 

“Contributions  to  community  serv¬ 
ices,  to  funds,  hospitals  and  colleges 
are  good.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
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by  retailers. 

The  Clinic,  held  anmially  in 
conjunction  with  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association’s  board  of 
directors,  was  co-sponsored  this 
year  by  the  Minneapolis  Retail¬ 
ers  Association,  St.  Paul  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Minnesota  Re¬ 
tail  Federation.  More  than  200 
retailers  attended,  coming  not 
only  from  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area  but  from  all  over  the 


I  know  we  don’t  contribute  to  them 
just  to  help  our  stores.  But  admit  that 
it  does  help  our  cash  registers  to  ring. 
How  about  standing  and  being  count¬ 
ed  on  some  basic  things  when  our 
action  may  stop  the  cash  registers  from 
ringing?  I  believe  like  Lincoln  that  I 
would  rather  fail  in  the  promotion  of 
a  just  cause  than  sit  idle  and  take  no 
resp>onsibility  because  it  would  mean 
a  little  personal  hurt  or  loss.” 

To  the  Future.  As  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  National  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week,  Mr.  Scott 
called  on  retailers  to  take  careers  pro¬ 
motion  as  a  serious  responsibility  not 
as  a  smart  “relations”  program.  He 
asked:  “Do  we  want  to  invite  young 
men  and  women  into  retailing  who  will 
grow  to  challenge  some  of  our  smug¬ 
ness,  or  do  we  let  them  stay  outside  of 
retailing  and  continue  to  look  upon  it 
as  lacking  in  opportunity?  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  hear  the  way  some  fine  young 
p)eople  talk  about  our  wonderful  pro¬ 
fession.  The  future  of  retailing  is  in  the 
schools  and  the  classrooms.  But  we  de¬ 


bate  about  the  dollars  it  would  cost  to 
have  a  year-round  careers  program  un¬ 
der  NRMA.  Individual  merchants  will 
hem  and  haw  about  giving  scholar¬ 
ships;  we  will  back  away  from  letting 
our  stores  be  used  as  job  laboratories, 
because  it’s  a  nuisance  to  have  those 
kids  around.  .  .  . 

“I’d  like  to  see  if  we  are  really  tak¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  this  thing.  Are  we 
just  going  to  let  it  die  when  the  Ca¬ 
reers  Weeks  is  over?  Or  are  we  all 
going  to  carry  on  by  giving  our  time, 
our  thought,  our  dedication,  our 
money  to  the  future  of  retailing?” 

In  the  Markets.  Management  cannot 
assign  its  responsibilities  to  othen, 
Mr.  Scott  continued,  in  any  of  its  op¬ 
erations.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
case  of  the  store’s  relations  w-ith  its 
vendors,  and  he  said: 

“The  image  of  the  store  reflects  the 
man  who  runs  it.  Top  store  men  must 
show  the  image  by  getting  in  to  see 
the  vendors;  letting  them  know  how 
we  feel  and  what  we  think.  We  have 
let  others  build  irtiperfectly  for  us  be¬ 
cause  w'e  did  not  accept  this  responsi¬ 
bility  as  ours  and  ours  alone.” 
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Sales  Promotion  in  Every  Transaction 


can’t  wait  for  recovery  to 
I  save  you;”  said  Fred  Bresee,  “set 
up  your  own  recovery  program!”  The 
vice  president  and  promotion  special¬ 
ist  of  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  New  York,  a 
store  nationally  famous  for  promotions 
that  build  traffic  and  policies  that  keep 
customers  loyal,  told  the  Retail  Clinic: 
“A  new  day  is  dawning  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  It’s  going  to  be  a  tough 
fight  and  the  shakeout  is  on  the  way. 
.  .  .  You  will  have  to  go  hard  all  the 
way  to  stay  out  in  front.”  Some  of  his 
recommendations: 

1.  Be  competitive:  “Many  of  your 
sales  will  have  to  be  made  at  a  lower 
markon  if  you  expect  to  be  and  stay 
competitive.  Some  retailers  are  back¬ 
ing  away  from  competition  and  there¬ 
by  abandoning  the  hottest  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  are  so  intent  on  bucking 
for  historic  markon  that  they  are  pass¬ 
ing  up  .  .  .  available  business.” 

2.  Be  realistic:  “People  have  dough, 
recession  or  no  recession.  If  you  give 
them  reason  enough  to  buy  they’ll 
come  running,  but  you  have  to  give 
reasons  and  you  have  to  know  how  to 
put  your  message  across.  Remember, 
last  year’s  values  won’t  sell  this  year’s 
customers.  If  a  customer  walks  out  of 
your  store  empty-handed  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  she  doesn’t  know  what  she  wants 
—its  because  you  don’t.” 

3.  Know  yourself:  “You  can’t  be 
everything  to  everyone  and  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  find  out  what  kind  of  store  you 
need  for  the  kind  of  customers  you 
hope  to  attract.  .  .  .  How  does  your 
store  look?  Plenty  of  color  and  light 
and  self-selection  fixtures?  How  are 
you  running  it?  A  better  selling  plan, 
an  incentive  plan  for  co-workers  and  a 
promotional  attack  backed  up  with 
real  dollars?  Do  you  have  a  good  plan¬ 
ning  group?  .  .  .  Know  what  you  have 
to  be  to  be  excellent.  Get  with  a  group 
of  comparable  stores  to  know  how  to 
improve.  If  you’d  spend  as  much  time 
trying  to  get  sales  up  as  you  do  to  pull 
costs  down  you  might  have  a  better 
inventory-to-sales  ratio.” 

4.  Concentrate  on  courtesy:  “The 
inefficiency  and  discourtesy  of  the  av¬ 
erage  salesperson  in  many  stores  cause 


most  promotions  to  lose  their  power 
at  the  point  of  sale  and  lose  volume 
that  could  easily  be  obtained  if  cour¬ 
tesy  alone  were  added.  Do  you  have  a 
good  training  and  meeting  program? 
Are  you  ever  on  the  floor  of  your  store 
to  see  what  is  happening  or  failing  to 
happen  at  the  point  of  sale?  Your  only 
hope  is  better  trained  people. 


George  W.  dowdy,  president 
of  NRMA,  called  on  the  heads  of 
the  department  store  business  not  to 
let  their  stores  fall  into  the  hands  of 
“mechanical  men,”  who  merchandise 
by  formula,  price  the  invoice  instead 
of  the  goods,  shut  themselves  in  with 
statistics  and  charts. 

“We  need  more  buyers,”  he  said, 
“who  operate  as  merchants,  not  as 
automatons  that  blindly  follow  blue¬ 
prints  and  printed  rules.” 

Mr.  Dowdy  spoke  at  the  annual 
ban(]uet  of  the  Minneapolis  Retailers 
Association,  which  followed  the  all¬ 
day  NRMA  Retail  Clinic.  He  remind¬ 
ed  his  listeners  that  most  of  them  had 
learned  the  department  store  business 
from  great  merchants  who  passed  on 
to  the  men  they  trained  the  knowledge 
they  had  accumulated  in  years  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  Are  today’s  leaders, 
he  asked,  too  preoccupied  with  ad¬ 
ministration  to  do  the  same  for  ttxlay’s 
young  buyers?  Mr.  Dowdy  said: 

“You  personally  must  take  time  out 

Downtown  Revival 

^^|ky|ERCHANTS  must  realize  that  prog- 
ress  in  rejuvenating  downtown 
shopping  areas  will  not  come  about  un¬ 
less  all  interests  in  the  vital  core  area 
unite  and  work  night  and  day  for  their 
mutual  benefit,"  said  Daniel  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  president  of  Thomas  Kilpatrick  & 
Company,  Omaha.  He  told  the  retailers 
attending  the  Clinic  that  they  must  "sell" 
government  officials  and  the  public  on  the 
need  for  downtown  renewal  programs. 

"As  major  merchants  of  the  cities  in 
which  we  live,  we  will  alter  our  com¬ 
munities  not  only  by  our  achievements, 
but  by  our  shortcomings,"  Mr.  Campbell 
warned. 


“And  how  do  your  letters  sound  and 
look?  Do  you  ever  write  people  who 
don’t  owe  you  anything  or  do  you  just 
write  letters  to  dun  p>eople?  Do  you 
ever  write  your  good  resources?  Do 
you  ever  irritate  a  customer  by  not 
doing  in  the  first  place  what  you’re 
certainly  going  to  do  if  she  argues  long 
enough.  Business  is  people,  and  you’d 
better  find  out  what  makes  them 
happy  and  what  makes  them  buy.” 


of  your  busy  day  to  pass  on  construc¬ 
tive  training  based  on  your  years  of 
experience.  You  must  encourage  your 
people  to  use  initiative  and  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  their  operations.  They 
must  feel  they  can  rely  on  your  sup¬ 
port  if  they  err  and  count  on  commen¬ 
dation  if  they  do  a  good  job.  Know 
what  they  are  doing.  If  it  is  wrong, 
tell  them  why  and  explain  how  the 
error  can  be  corrected.  If  it  is  right 
encourage  them  to  continue  along  the 
same  or  better  lines.” 

To  show  how  buyers  need  and  can 
profit  by  such  help,  he  gave  this 
example: 

“A  few  months  ago  we  were  getting 
set  one  afternoon  for  a  storewide  pro¬ 
motion  to  break  the  next  day.  I  took 
a  walk  around  the  store  and  talked 
with  the  various  department  heads 
about  their  part  in  the  next  day’s 
event.  One  of  our  newer  buyers  was 
putting  out  some  fine  merchandise 
which  he  proudly  told  me  he  had 
secured  at  a  very  special  price.  He  had 
marked  this  merchandise  at  the  same 
per  cent  markup  that  he  would  have 
used  had  he  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
his  buying.  In  other  words,  he  had 
priced  the  invoice,  not  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“In  my  apprentice  days,  it  was  mer¬ 
chandise  that  I  learned  to  price,  and  I 
discussed  this  with  the  new  buyer.  He 
saw  the  point  immediately,  changed 
the  price,  and  still  moved  the  entire 
lot  the  next  day.  He  succeeded  in  add¬ 
ing  not  only  volume  but  departmental 
and  store  profit  too. 

“I  also  made  a  stop  in  the  men’s  suit 
department  that  day.  Our  men’s  suit 
buyer  is  an  old-timer.  He’d  bought 
100  suits  from  one  of  his  resources  at 
a  substantial  reduction.  He  had  put 
these  suits  in  stock  at  the  regular  price. 
Then  he  had  taken  100  suits  from  the 
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on-hand  stock  that  hadn’t  moved  at 
the  regular  price  and  marked  them 
down.  ‘I  figure  that  the  markdown 
will  move  the  old  stock,’  he  told  me, 
‘and  the  new,  clean  merchandise  will 
move  along  normally  too.’ 

"Now  that’s  the  way  I  learned  to  do 
business  and  I’m  sure  this  practice 
would  be  followed  by  all  buyers  if  they 
stopped  to  think  about  it.’’ 

Another  educational  movement  that 
Mr.  Dowdy  said  must  start  at  the  top 
is  to  make  selling  more  knowledgeable 
and  enthusiastic. 


tt|F  any  real  progress  is  going  to  be 

i  made  in  solving  the  expense  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Norris  Brisco,  general  op¬ 
erative  manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Ck)., 
"it  must  come  from  changes  in  our 
basic  op>erating  policies— our  way  of 
doing  business.  We  have  hung  on  to 
our  high-cost  historical  methods,  and 
have  lost  volume  to  our  comp>etitors. 
This  must  mean  that  many  of  our  p)o- 
tential  customers  do  not  wholeheart¬ 
edly  approve  of  our  stores,  our  selling 
service,  and  other  services.” 

The  past  10  years  have  seen  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  retail  op>erating  efficiency, 
Mr.  Brisco  pointed  out.  He  cited  the 
mechanization  of  receiving  and  ware¬ 
housing,  better  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing,  automation  of  office  systems, 
better  supervision  and  better  produc¬ 
tion  and  expense  control  through 
Work  Center  Accounting. 

But  the  evidence  is  that  these  ac¬ 
complishments,  impressive  as  they  are 
and  will  continue  to  be,  can  do  no 
more  than  offset  rising  costs  over  which 
the  store  has  little  control.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  endeavored  to  cut 
their  exp)enses  but  maintain  their  tra¬ 
ditional  ways  of  doing  business;  and 
this  effort,  he  warned,  is  bound  to  fail. 

Self-S*lection  Methods.  It  is  not  only 
a  losing  effort,  he  said,  but  a  misdi¬ 
rected  one;  customers  have  shown  no 
particular  attachment  to  traditional 
dep>artment  store  selling  methods  and 
services.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  department  and  specialty  stores 
have  lost  volume  to  self-service  stores. 

It  is  a  mistake,  said  Mr.  Brisco,  to 
assume  that  the  app>eal  these  stores 
have  to  customers  is  entirely  one  of 
price.  Price  is  a  factor,  but  shopping 


"Advertising,  display,  packaging- 
all  of  these,”  he  said,  “have  their  place 
in  our  business.  Each  adds  to  making 
the  sale.  But  the  sale  is  made  by  a 
human  being,  through  a  personal  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  salesp>erson  and 
the  customer.  Too  many  sales  are  lost 
today  because  retailing  executives 
think  that  salesp)eople  can  pick  up 
their'  merchandise  information  and 
selling  knowledge  by  a  process  of  os¬ 
mosis.  [Give]  them  the  enlightened 
training  and  merchandise  information 
they  need  to  do  their  jobs  properly.” 


convenience  and  a  definite  customer 
preference  for  self-selection  methods 
are  equally  imp>ortant.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store,  he  said,  can  keep  its  indi¬ 
vidual  character  and  still  gain  many 
advantages  from  self-selection; 

“We  can  keep  our  atmosphere  and 
still  have  self-selection  units;  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  they  improve  the  over¬ 
all  appearance  of  a  store;  certainly 
make  it  more  exciting  and  greatly  in¬ 
crease  its  merchandising  impact.  Let 
the  expense  factor  take  care  of  itself. 
We  will  get  definite  savings  as  by¬ 
products;  lower  selling  costs;  less  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  fixtures,  etc.  Let  the 
emphasis  be  on  selling  more  merchan¬ 
dise  by  showing  more,  getting  it  closer 
to  the  customer. 

“Most  of  us  use  ojien  selling  units  to 
some  degree,  but  we  have  done  a  poor 
job  compared  with  much  of  our  com¬ 
petition.  We  have  gone  into  open  sell¬ 
ing  half-heartedly— a  unit  here,  a  unit 
there;  we  have  missed  the  impact 
factor. 

“We  have  not  given  the  units  the 
background  to  create  the  impression 
of  our  store  that  we  want  to  give.  We 
have  done  a  p)oor  job  of  signing  as  to 
selling  points;  even  as  to  prices.  The 
customer  has  to  ask  too  many  ques¬ 
tions. 

“We  service  them  poorly.  We  put 
merchandise  in  them  haphazardly;  we 
don’t  set  them  up  logically  from  the 
customer’s  viewpoint.  We  pile  them 
too  high  so  that  they  come  to  look 
like  a  stockroom. 

“We  are  not  set  up  to  complete  the 
sale  promptly  after  the  customer  has 
made  a  selection— and  this  can  be  done 
without  the  turnstile  setup  of  the 
supermarkets.” 


Accommodation  Sorvices.  The  other 
field  in  which  department  stores  are 
still  reluctant  to  break  with  tradition 
is  in  customer  services,  which  cost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  services 
the  customer  truly  wants  should  be 
maintained,  Mr.  Brisco  said,  but  he 
suggested  that  (1)  little  has  been  done 
so  far  to  determine  what  the  customer 
actually  does  want  and  value,  and  (2) 
little  is  known  of  the  actual  value  of 
any  given  service  to  the  store.  He  sug. 
gested  this  outline  for  an  evaluation 
study: 

“1.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
service  and  an  analysis  of  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  offers  the  customer. 

“2.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  used 
by  customers.  A  service  which  is  used 
by  50  per  cent  or  more  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  than  one  used  by  fewer 
than  10  p)er  cent. 

“3.  What  value  it  has  to  the  store 
as  (a)  a  direct  sales  aid;  (b)  an  indi¬ 
rect  sales  aid;  (2)  a  traffic  builder; 
(d)  a  prestige  asset;  (e)  a  competitive 
necessity;  (f)  an  income  producer. 
These  values  must  be  related  to  the 
cost. 

“The  action  we  take  in  regard  to  a 
particular  service  will  not  necessarily 
be  to  eliminate  it;  it  can  be  limited, 
charged  for  in  part,  or  completely 
charged  for.  Historical  practices  may 
even  be  revised  to  give  greater  service. 
For  example:  The  common  practice  in 
delivery  is  to  deliver  within  a  30-  to 
70-mile  radius  of  the  store.  Within 
that  radius  there  are  thinly  populated 
areas  in  which  the  delivery  cost  is  sky- 
high  and  other  areas,  only  slightly  be¬ 
yond  the  radius,  on  main,  heavily- 
pwpulated  roads,  where  there  is  no  de¬ 
livery  but  a  high  p)otential  of  business. 

“Again  a  store  found  that  50  per 
cent  of  its  home  decorator  calls  pro¬ 
duced  no  sales.  Discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  decorators  brought  out 
that  in  their  opinion  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  home  calls  the  customer  simply 
wanted  to  know  what  color  to  paint 
her  living  room  or  what  kind  of  cur¬ 
tains  to  make.  The  store  instituted  a 
nominal  $5  charge  for  a  home  call, 
which  was  credited,  however,  against 
any  purchases  the  customer  made. 
Calls  went  down  32  per  cent;  the  cost 
of  operating  the  service  went  down  21 
p)er  cent,  and  decdrators’  sales  actually 
increased  as  there  'was  more  produc¬ 
tive  time.” 
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Better  Seiling  Starts  at  the  Top  because  in  one  store  the  sales¬ 

person  may  work  six  days  and  in  an- 

RETAILERS  always  agree  that  the  agement  must  show  its  conviction  other  five;  one  store  may  be  open  one 

selling  job  is  the  most  important  about  the  prime  importance  of  sales-  night  while  the  other  is  open  two  or 

factor  in  making  a  profit;  but  how  manship  by  keeping  close  watch  on  three.  The  figure  which  we  work  with 

many  actually  behave  as  if  they  be-  individual  sales  production.  today  in  our  own  store  is  r^roduction 

lieved  it?  The  question  was  posed  by  per  hour.  And  as  we  educate  our  sales 

David  Babcock,  vice  president  and  Measuring  Sales  Performance.  “How  and  supervisory  organization  to  the 

personnel  director  of  Dayton's,  Minne-  much  do  you  know  about  the  makeup  importance  of  this  figure,  they  begin 

apolis.  of  your  sales  team?”  asked  Mr.  Bab-  to  believe  us  when  we  talk  about  the 

Years  ago,  Mr.  Babcock  said,  retail-  cock.  “Can  you  name  the  top  sales-  importance  of  selling.” 

ers  got  into  the  habit  of  alibiing  for  people  in  your  store?  I’ll  wager  any  These  are  three  attitudes  which 

unsatisfactory  selling,  blaming  it  on  the  one  of  you  can  tell  me  the  dollar  vol-  management  should  create  in  its  en- 

poor  quality  of  the  selling  force  they  ume  per  square  foot,  the  gross  margin.  tire  store  organization,  said  Mr.  Bab- 

could  hire.  Examples:  stores  couldn’t  markdown  figure  and  other  merchan-  cock:  (1)  All  the  people  on  one  pay- 

compete  for  the  best  quality  of  sales  <lise  figures,  but  how  much  merchan-  roll  are  in  one  boat;  they  all  go  down 

help  because  they  couldn’t  match  hours  dise  did  your  top  Shoe,  Notions  or  together  or  they  all  stay  up  together, 

and  working  conditions  with  other  Ready-to-Wear  salesperson  sell  last  (2)  It  is  not  management  who  de¬ 
kinds  of  companies;  they  couldn’t  al-  year?  And  is  that  good  or  bad?  cides  whether  a  person  can  have  a 

ways  be  adequately  staffed  because  of  “Nothing  in  retailing  is  so  deplor-  pay  raise  or  improved  benefits— it’s  the 

peaks  and  valleys  in  work  load.  able  as  the  lack  of  a  measurement  tool  customer.  The  customer  can  cut  bene- 

But  these  excuses,  he  pointed  out,  for  salespeople.  Major  companies  with  fits  or  wages  or  stop  them  completely, 

are  no  longer  valid.  Hours  and  work-  many  stores  have  devised  their  own.  (3)  The  success  of  everv^body  in  a  com¬ 
ing  conditions  are  generally  competi-  But  in  the  MOR  with  its  many  fine  pany  depends  on  how  well  that  com- 

tive;  starting  salaries  have  risen  and  figures  and  comparisons  in  many  pany  serves  the  public, 

potential  earnings  are  well  enough  phases  of  retailing  there  is  nothing  to  “If  we  can  sell  these  three  points,” 
appreciated  to  attract  a  high  level  of  be  found  which  gives  any  store  man-  Mr.  Babcock  concluded,  “and  in  addi- 

high  school  and  college  graduates;  ager  any  assistance  in  evaluating  his  tion  can  offer  help  to  our  sales  organ¬ 
planning  and  budgeting  techniques  salespeople.  To  me  the  selling  cost  ization  in  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 

have  improved  so  that  under-staffing  figure  is  useless  as  a  comparison  tool.  good  selling,  we  will  be  well  on  our 

at  peaks  is  much  less  of  a  problem.  You  can  increase  or  decrease  your  sell-  way  to  [better]  retail  business.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is,  said  Mr.  Babcock,  that  ing  cost  by  adding  or  subtracting  sales-  Everyone  in  your  management  group 

customers  are  still  getting  unsatisfac-  people  or  by  raising  or  lowering  salar-  [must]  decide  that  selling  is  his  most 

tory  service  in  the  average  store  with-  ies.  Total  sales  production  also  means  important  job— and  give  it  priority.” 

out  any  reason  for  it  except  that  man¬ 
agement  does  not  supervise,  inspect  Retailers  of  the  Future 

and  insist  on  good  service. 

“The  simple  truth,”  he  said,  “is  that  THE  Distributive  Education  Clubs  Last  April,  over  1,000  f>ersons  gath- 
we  have  relegated  our  responsibility  ■  of  America  (DECA)  is  a  national  ered  on  the  Ohio  State  University 
of  supervision  of  our  salespeople  to  federation  of  local  and  state  DE  Clubs.  campus  to  witness  our  Twelfth  An- 

last  place— something  we  do  only  when  Jack  Atwell,  president  of  this  student  nual  National  Awards  Banquet.  .  .  . 

we  get  everything  else  done.  And  un-  organization,  described  it  as  “a  show  Currently  there  are  over  15,000  DECA 

fortunately,  this  unconscious  attitude  w'indow  for  the  Distributive  Education  members.” 

has  permeated  down  to  the  salesf)eople  program.”  Mr.  Atwell’s  appearance  on  the  Re- 

so  that  they  too  often  take  care  of  “Each  local  chapter  and  state  asso-  tail  Clinic  program  was  one  of  the 

customers  only  when  they  have  com-  ciation,”  he  said,  “provides  its  own  features  of  National  Careers  in  Retail- 

pleted  their  other  tasks.  program  of  youth  activity,  normally  ing  Week,  sponsored  by  the  NRMA. 

“Customers  in  too  many  depart-  centered  around  school  an4  communi-  He  urged  retailers  to  continue  to 

ments  are  not  even  being  recognized  ty  improvement  projects  as  well  as  “broadcast  the  advantages  and  oppor- 

when  they  enter  a  department.  Unless  social  activities.  This  activity  program  tunities  of  careers  in  retailing  at  regu- 

the  customer  asks  for  an  item  readily  has  been  responsible  for  attracting  •  lar  intervals  all  year  long,  to  the  gen- 

available,  she  does  not  buy— because  thousands  of  young  people  to  the  study  eral  public  of  parents,  teachers  and 

rarely  is  a  substitute  or  additional  of  Distributive  Education  and  thus  to-  business  associates  who  are  res[X)nsible 
item  suggested  to  her.  Certainly  there  careers  in  distribution.  .  .  .  Each  year  for  counseling  youth.”  And  he  sug- 

are  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  am  talking  during  DECA’s  National  Leadership  gested  adoption  of  the  phrase,  “The 

about  the  total  retail  selling  effort,  not  Conference,  state  winners  meet  to  com-  Science  of  Retailing,”  as  a  means  of 

the  one  or  two  outstanding  salespeople  pete  for  national  honors  in  such  things  promoting  interest.  The  prevalent  na- 

one  finds  in  each  department.”  as  Window  Display  Judging,  Sales  tional  interest  in  science,  he  fjointed 

Courtesy  Weeks  and  one-shot  sales-  Demonstration  Judging,  Ad  Layout  out,  can  as  well  be  focused  on  the 

manship  clinics  won’t  improve  this  and  Copywriting,  Merchandise  Infor-  science  of  merchandising  as  on  the 

situation,  Mr.  Babcock  warned.  Man-  mation  Manuals,  and  other  skills.  .  .  .  science  of  anything  else. 
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TOP  MANAGEMENT  REPORTS 


Here  are  29  proven  ways  of  reducing  expenses,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  tried  out  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  some  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  They  apply  to  stores  of  every  size. 

ECONOMY  AS  A  POLICY 

►  Two  years  ago,  when  we  found  our  expenses  out  of  line,  we  took  all  the  operating  functions 
away  from  our  controller-vice  president  so  that  he  could  give  full  attention  to  this  problem. 
The  fact  that  a  vice  president  was  doing  this  work  immediately  pointed  up  to  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  how  important  we  felt  it  to  be.  We  gave  him  complete  control  and  final  say  on  all 
expenses.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  use  this  authority.  Naturally,  he  first  works  with  everyone  in 
the  organization  on  budgets;  then  he  polices  to  see  that  budgets  are  maintained.  If  sales  are 
going  behind  budget,  expenses  are  cut  so  that  they  will  stay  in  line  with  sales.  We  have,  liter¬ 
ally,  taken  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  our  expenses  by  this  method.  Of  course,  we 
use  the  same  expense-reduction  ideas  as  other  stores  do— such  as  combining  our  adjustment  and 
refund  desks  with  our  service  manager  operation,  and  charging  for  gift  boxes,  for  pickups,  for 
delivery  under  a  certain  price.  But  the  most  important  factor  in  our  program  has  been  this 
detailed  supervision  of  expense  at  a  high  management  level. 

ECONOMY  AS  A  CHALLENGE 

►  Our  exjjerience  is  that  expense  improvement  is  more  apt  to  come  from  thorough  planning 
and  a  general  tightening  up  than  from  one  or  two  brainstorms.  Our  major  benefits  have  come 
primarily  from  the  practice  of  challenging  every  budget  and  every  major  expense  plan  presented 
for  approval.  Nobody  takes  a  negative  attitude  or  obnoxiously  says  no.  The  attitude  is:  “Let’s 
challenge  your  thinking,  your  reasoning,  your  logic,  to  see  if  we  can  do  better.”  This  atti¬ 
tude,  especially  when  it’s  turned  on  payroll  and  major  cost  items,  usually  has  very  beneficial 
results.  .  .  .  Our  pet  plan,  long  needed  and  now  initiated,  is  forms  control,  by  which  we  believe 
we  can  substantially  reduce  duplicate,  unnecessary  and  undesirable  printed  forms.  For  example, 
a  study  shows  that  we  have  16  pieces  of  paper  used  in  one  way  or  another  to  record  employee 
status.  .  .  .  The  point  we  are  impressing  on  >  our  supervisors  is  that  the  gains  will  come  from  a 
re-examination  of  the  form,  not  as  a  piece  of  paper,  but  as  a  procedure.  On  this  basis  we  are 
“challenging”  procedures  and  re-evaluating  the  usefulness  of  each  form  that  comes  up  for  reprint. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  COSTS  AND  FINANCING 

►  We  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  profit-improvement  step  stores  can  take  now  is  to  put 
accounts  receivable  on  a  paying  basis.  We  have  been  pioneering  the  all-purpose  option  account 
in  our  area.  Such  a  plan  puts  a  store  in  the  position  of  treating  all  customers  alike  on  the 
purchase  of  any  typ>e  of  goods,  lets  the  store  recover  its  costs  on  customers  who  take  time 
over  30  days,  and  provides  real  credit  flexibility  for  customers.  ...  It  takes  real  management 
courage  to  face  an  old-time,  traditionally  delinquent  30-day  charge  account  customer  and  tell 
her  she  must  pay  a  carrying  charge  if  she  takes  over  30  days.  When  your  competition  does  not 
do  this,  you  risk  losing  some  accounts.  However,  after  five  months  of  discussing  this  with 
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These  case  histories  are  just  a  sampling  of  those 
that  were  described  at  last  month's 
NRMA  board  meeting.  We  have  not  identified  the 
stores  here,  but  each  little  arrow  in  the  paragraphs 
below  means  that  another  top  merchant  is  speaking 


a  relatively  few  complaining  customers,  we  are  convinced  courageous  store  managements  can 
educate  customers  who  respect  fair  play  to  an  understanding  that  the  option  account  is  the  fair 
account  for  everyone  concerned.  .  .  .  The  proof  in  our  case  is  that  our  charge  business  is  out¬ 
stripping  cash  business  in  percentage  gains.  the  same  time,  we  are  receiving  substantially 
increased  income  to  offset  our  credit  costs. 


►  We  have  been  selling  our  secured  instalment  paper  to  a  bank  and  just  recently  worked  out 
with  the  same  bank  an  arrangement  for  them  to  buy  our  revolving  credit  receivables.  I  don't 
think  much  of  this  paper  has  been  sold  and  I  don’t  think  too  many  banks  are  familiar  with 
it.  Two  other  stores  in  our  area  have  made  this  same  financing  arrangement.  We  sell  the  paper 
to  the  bank  on  the  same  basis  as  our  instalment  paper— per  cent  over  prime  rate.  We  have  a 
contract  with  them,  and  we  have  agreed  on  an  initial  top  figure  that  they  will  accept.  We 
keep  all  the  accounts  and  they  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  bank  at  any  time. 


SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


►  By  changing  our  sales  audit  procedure  to  floor  audit  (last  August)  we  eliminated  one  f6,000 
accounting  machine  and  one  person  in  sales  audit.  This  increases  the  use  of  the  cash  register 
tape,  but  that  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  we  use  mimeographed  forms  instead  of  the  expensive 
printed  forms  necessary  to  a  machine  audit.  The  savings  will  be  over  $200  per  month.  We 
already  owned  all  the  necessary  cash  registers  and  did  not  need  to  purchase  any  to  make 
the  change. 


►  Installation  of  a  40-foot  gravity  conveyor  from  receiving  room  door  into  the  warehouse  and 
to  a  point  near  the  marking  rooms  has  saved  countless  man  hours.  One  receiving  man  handles 
everything.  He  can  rapidly  check  bills  of  lading  and  do  all  the  other  parts  of  his  job  with  sjieed 
and  minimum  effort.  The  original  cost  was  unquestionably  paid  for  within  six  months. 


►We  are  now  having  buyers  and/or  assistant  buyers  enter  the  amount  of  transportation  charges 
directly  on  the  invoice  to  be  used  in  computing  markon.  Since  the  transportation  charges  are 
marked  on  the  incoming  package,  this  information  is  readily  available  to  the  buyer  and  does 
not  involve  any  extra  time.  By  doing  this  we  have  eliminated  two  clerical  positions  previously 
required  to  match  the  freight  bills  and  invoices. 


►  By  leaving  change  funds  in  registers  and  eliminating  separate  change  room  op>eration  we  will 
save  about  $10,000  a  year. 


►  Previously,  sales  checks,  in  order  by  sales  register,  were  sent  to  the  C.O.D.  office  from  the 
sales  audit  with  a  run-off  tape  of  the  day’s  sales.  The  C.O.D.  department  checked  the  tape  for 
accuracy  and  filed  the  C.O.D.’s  by  serial  number.  Up>on  receipt  of  the  daily  driver  trip  sheets 
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hoin  the  service  building,  the  cash  receipts  were  then  matched  against  the  outstanding  C.O.D. 
file.  We  have  eliminated  some  of  this  detail.  The  same  procedure  is  now  followed  except  that 
when  the  C.O.D.’s  are  received  from  the  sales  audit  department,  the  sales  checks  are  broken 
into  two  stacks,  over  $7.00  and  under  $6.99.  Checks  below  $6.99  remain  in  sales  register  order, 
and  are  merely  filed  away  in  one  group.  Those  over  $7.00  are  processed  and  controlled  as  before. 
The  savings  are  about  $2,000  a  year. 

►  For  our  accounts  receivable  bookkeeping  section  we  designed  an  angled  base  box  with  a 
lift  to  tip  billed  media  and  statement  to  one  corner.  With  the  box  sitting  on  the  apron  of 
the  bookkeeping  machine,  the  vibration  of  the  machine  does  the  joggling  of  the  media  as  placed 
in  the  box  by  the  bookkeeping  machine  operato  .  Without  further  handling  the  media  is  aligned, 
ready  to  be  highspeed-microfilmed.  This  saved  us  the  cost  of  a  joggler  at  about  $200  and  about 
$400  per  year  in  payroll. 

►  Account  statements  of  employees  who  are  entitled  to  discount  are  distributed  by  hand.  We 
not  only  save  postage  this  way  but,  even  more  important,  we  get  a  check  on  persons  who  are 
receiving  the  discount. 

►  Our  ready-to-wear  floor  is  on  a  strict  unit  control  basis  by  style,  lot,  color,  price  range  and 
vendor.  We  have  used  a  clerk  for  the  recording  of  all  transactions,  receipts  and  sales.  During 
the  slack  summer  months  we  now  dispiense  with  this  clerk  and  require  our  assistant  buyers  to 
perform  these  duties.  We  find  that  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  a  stock  record  clerk  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year. 

PAYROLL  EXPENSE  REDUCTION 

►  About  a  year  ago,  having  found  that  most  payroll  expense  reports  are  historical  by  a  week 
or  two,  we  instituted  what  we  call  the  Weekly  Payroll  Census  Report.  By  noon  on  each  Mon¬ 
day,  every  supervisor  must  submit  to  his  divisional  officer  a  form  showing  the  number  of  people 
this  year,  the  number  of  people  last  year  and  the  plan,  all  in  40-hour  units,  and  must  explain 
any  variance  from  the  plan.  By  five  P.  M.  on  Monday,  this  report  is  referred  to  the  executive 
vice  president  for  study  and  review.  Almost  immediately  anything  out  of  line  may  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  corrected.  Recently  we  have  found  that  the  supervisors  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  exact  figures,  take  necessary  corrective  measures  before  submitting  the  reports  to  the  divi¬ 
sional  officers.  We  believe  this  Weekly  Payroll  Census  Report  has  helped  materially  in  reducing 
payroll  expense.  It  is  not  used  for  salespeople  or  executive  payroll. 

^Last  spring  we  set  standards  in  our  appliance  and  television  service  departments  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  completed  f)er  day  per  service  man.  A  bonus  of  $1.65  per  call  completed  over 
standard  was  established  for  the  appliance  service  men  and  $1.50  per  call  for  television  service 
men.  If  a  customer  calls  back  within  seven  days  and  says  the  service  was  not  satisfactory,  the 
bonus  is  not  paid.  The  increase  in  production  amounted  to  a  savings  for  the  first  six  months 
of  $3,000  in  direct  labor  cost.  We  are  trying  to  apply  incentive  compensation  throughout  the 
store  wherever  we  can  apply  standards. 

►  Last  spring  we  invited  all  personnel  to  take  off  at  least  one  day  at  their  own  expanse,  and 
allowed  the  day  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  vacation.  No  replacements  were  hired,  although 
the  response  was  practically  100  p)er  cent.  The  savings  amounted  to  about  $4,000  per  year. 
(Business  has  got  better  since,  so  we  have  repaid  one-half  the  day’s  salary.)  .  .  .  We  have  also 
held  off  on  filling  vacated  secondary  level  positions,  with  savings  of  about  $12,000  a  year. 

CONSOUDATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

^  Longer  store  open  hours  and  shorter  employee  work  weeks  create  for  small  stores  an  acute 
problem  of  manning  the  smaller  departments.  We  have  given  considerable  attention  to  com¬ 
bining  small  departments  to  meet  this  problem.  Some  are  service  departments  and  some  are 
selling  departments.  An  example  is  the  combining  of  lay-away,  gift  wrap  and  mailing  into  an 
op>erating  service  department.  Another  is  the  combining  of  men's  and  boys’  alterations  with 
fur  storage  and  repair.  (Interestingly  enough,  this  is  somewhat  like  the  coal-and-ice  business 
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in  that  the  seasons  dovetail  f>erfectly.)  Another  is  combining  notions,  stationery  and  candy  into 
one  ofierating  department.  In  all  cases  man  hours  are  saved,  particularly  during  lunch  hours, 
evening  hours  and  vacation  periods,  because  generally  no  replacements  are  required. 

►  All  men’s  clothing  alterations  which  are  to  be  sent  are  transferred  from  the  suburban  branches 
to  the  downtown  store  and  handled  there.  The  savings  are  $10,000  a  year. 

►  By  management  consolidation,  buyer  consolidation  and  more  inter-selling  throughout  the 
store  we  have  realized  expense  savings  amounting  to  two  per  cent  of  volume  between  May  and 
September  of  this  year.  In  most  large  departments  we  have  had  some  kind  of  saving. 

SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

►  We  have  discontinued  the  Enterprise  telephone  service  from  certain  outlying  areas  and  switched 
to  direct  lines  into  our  switchboard.  We  anticipate  an  annual  saving  of  $3,000  to  $4,500. 

►  We  have  eliminated  our  executive  switchboard  and  will  save  $5,000  a  year. 

►  We  keep  and  re-use  the  packing  cartons  in  which  merchandise  is  received.  Opening  room 
personnel  are  instructed  to  open  cartons  without  mutilating  them,  and  the  supply  is  replenished 
daily.  Surplus  supply  is  knocked  down  and  stacked  for  future  use.  We  use  the  cartons  for  pack¬ 
ing  china,  glass,  gifts  and  other  fragile  merchandise.  We  also  accumulate,  bale  and  re-use  shredded 
paper,  excelsior  and  newspapers.  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  saved  annually  in  this  way. 

►  By  reducing  the  width  of  our  cellophane  tape  from  i/^  inch  to  s/g  inch  we  save  about  $80  a  year. 

►  We  eliminated  box  covering  pap>er  on  all  folding  suit  boxes.  A  local  manufacturer  prints 
the  store  design  directly  on  the  box,  and  the  difference  in  appearance  is  so  slight  that  we’ve  had 
no  customer  comment.  Besides  saving  the  cost  of  box  cover  paper  we  also  save  on  freight.  We 
have  also  changed  from  box  cover  papier  to  our  regular  30-lb.  store  design  wrappir^g  papier  to 
cover  all  gift  boxes.  These  ideas  have  saved  us  $3,800. 

( 

►  We  recently  installed  an  incinerator  to  dispiose  of  our  waste  papier.  Formerly  we  had  two 
porters  assigned  to  our  baling  room.  They  spient  all  of  their  time  baling  and  dispiosing  of  waste 
papier  and  corrugated.  At  the  time  this  procedure  was  initiated,  waste  paper  was  bringing  a  fair 
price.  Since  then  the  price  of  papier  has  come  down  so  much  that  there  is  no  market  for  waste 
paper  in  our  city.  We  have  been  paying  a  scrap  company  to  dispiose  of  it.  With  the  incinerator 
we  now  dispose  of  our  own  waste  paper  and  board  and  take  care  of  the  rubbish  removal  for 
our  two  parking  garages  and  one  of  our  tenants.  It  is  our  conservative  estimate  that  we  will  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  incinerator  in  two  and  a  half  years  out  of  the  actual  savfngs. 
Thereafter  we  will  have  a  cash  saving  of  about  $5,000  a  year. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

►  By  restricting  will-call  selling  to  certain  departments  we  were  able  to  integrate  the  functions 
of  the  will-call  office  with  the  cashier’s  office.  Former  will-call  service  has  been  converted  to  sell¬ 
ing  area.  The  savings  are  about  $4,000  a  year,  plus  the  added  selling  space. 

►  We  have  cut  deliveries  from  six  days  a  week  to  five,  and  we  now  lease  our  appliance  service 
departments.  The  savings  are  $5,000  a  year. 

►  We  are  reviewing  and  upgrading  workroom  service  charges.  .  .  .  We  have  increased  the 
charge  for  large  shopping  bags  from  five  cents  to  10  cents.  .  .  .  We  charge  10  cents  for  gift  boxes 
if  the  purchase  is  less  than  $9.95.  .  .  .  We  limit  the  area  for  free  city  deliveries  to  15  miles  from 
downtown.  .  .  .  We  make  a  service  chargee  for  handling  lay-away  purchases. 


►  We  started  charging  for  gift  wraps  last  November  and  the  savings  have  been  tremendous. 
There’s  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  boxes  used,  and  those  that  are  used  are  paid  for. 
In  December  1956  our  gift  wrap  cost  was  $20,000;  in  December  1957  our  net  expiense  was  $4,000. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  25-year  his¬ 
tory,  a  woman  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices.  Mrs.  Adele  C.  Elgart,  director 
of  Specialty  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
was  elected  to  the  office  last  month. 
She  succeeds  Arthur  E.  Littman,  former 
president  of  Littman-Subow,  Inc. 

John  B.  Knox,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corporation,  was  elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  replacing  Mrs.  Elgart.  Thomas 
Barber,  Macy's  Corporate  Buying  Di¬ 
vision,  was  named  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mrs.  Elgart  has  been  director  of 
Specialty  Stores  Association  for  22 
years.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  a  buyer 
and  merchandise  manager  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  York  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores. 

In  accepting  the  presidency,  Mrs. 
Elgart  emphasized  that  the  function  of 
the  resident  buying  office  is  becoming 
more  important  with  the  increase  of 
department  and  specialty  store  de¬ 
centralization.  With  the  advent  of 
branch  stores,  a  buyer  will  become 
more  dependent  on  the  expert  market 
help  that  a  buying  office  can  afford, 
she  said. 

Commenting  on  competition,  Mrs.  El¬ 
gart  said,  "The  old  cliche,  'Competition 
is  the  life  of  trade,'  is  more  false  than 
true.  Unbridled  competition  can  ruin 
the  competitors.  Price  wars  create 
nothing  but  deficits  for  the  participants 
and  leave  the  consumer  with  doubts 
as  to  the  value  of  the  product  and  the 
honesty  of  the  sellers." 


The  Association  of  Buying  Offices 
observed  its  25th  anniversary  on 
November  5th,  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  30th,  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
officially  proclaimed  “Buying  Office 
Week,”  in  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  New  York  of  these  business 
enterprises  that  serve  nine  out  of  10 
of  the  country’s  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores. 

Since  New  York  City  is  the  principal 
manufacturing  market  for  apparel,  as 
well  as  sales  headquarters  for  many 
other  types  of  manufacturers,  it  is  the 
buying  office  center  of  the  world. 

During  Buying  Office  Week,  one  of 
the  city’s  busiest  street  corners— 34th 
at  Seventh  Avenue— bore  the  name  of 
Buying  Office  Avenue.  (Headquarters 
of  the  major  buying  offices  are  in  the 
West  Thirties  and  low  Forties  between 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues.)  A  delega¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  directors  of  ABO, 
headed  by  its  new  president,  Mrs. 
Adele  C.  Elgart,  joined  representatives 
from  the  Manhattan  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  to  witness  the  official 
changing  of  street  names  on  Oct.  28th. 

The  36  member  offices  of  the  ABO 
represent  the  various  types  and  kinds 
of  offices  that  service  stores  of  all  sizes. 
Some  maintain  branches  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami  and  other  markets,  as  well  as 
in  many  cities  abroad. 

When  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices  was  founded  25  years  ago,  its 
primary  purpose  was  to  “foster,  pro¬ 
mote  and  harmoniously  carry  into 
effect  the  aims,  objects,  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.”  There  were  longer- 
range  purposes,  too,  and,  like  other 
groups  organized  during  that  period, 
the  ABO  found  in  these  aims  the  basis 
of  a  valuable  permanent  organization. 

John  Block,  now  board  chairman  of 
Kirby  Block,  was  the  first  president  of 
ABO.  Other  charter  members  were 
the  late  Felix  Lilienthal  of  Felix  Lil- 
ienthal  &  Co.,  Frank  Bradley  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Buying  Syndicate,  and  the  late 
Charles  Weill  of  Weill  &  Hartmann, 


now  Charles  Weill,  Inc. 

The  services  the  buying  offices  pro¬ 
vide  today  go  far  beyond  actual  buy¬ 
ing.  For  example,  they  maintain  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  These  prepare  catalogues  and 
other  mailing  pieces,  newspaper  mats 
and  copy  and  display  material.  Be¬ 
sides  actual  merchandise  bulletins  the 
offices  regularly  send  out  reports  to  all 
their  stores  on  hot  items  that  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  various  sections.  Flash  bull^ 
tins  carry  news  of  special  offer  mer¬ 
chandise  that  has  just  become  avail¬ 
able.  Pre-season  trend  studies  include 
color  cards  and  swatches. 

Another  important  function  of  the 
buying  offices  is  the  staging  of  mer¬ 
chandise  clinics  in  New  York  at  mar¬ 
ket  times.  Resident  office  personnel 
visit  every  firm  of  consequence  in  each 
market,  make  selections,  assemble  the 
merchandise  and  then  analyze  the 
trends  at  the  clinic  sessions. 

In  addition  to  their  clinics  in  all 
merchandise  categories,  many  buying 
offices  conduct  semi-annual  meetings 
for  top  executives  of  the  stores.  These 
cover  every  phase  of  retail  operations. 
Some  offices  maintain  statistical  ex¬ 
changes  for  their  stores,  and  the  re¬ 
search  activities  of  the  buying  offices 
are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

The  ABO’s  importance  and  its  in¬ 
terests  have  grown  as  the  buying  offices 
themselves  have  broadened  their  func¬ 
tions.  I'oday  ABO  members  employ 
more  than  four  thousand  people  in 
their  New  York  offices  alone  and 
additional  personnel  in  their  many 
branches. 

ABO’s  ties  with  the  NRMA  have 
always  been  close.  Headquarters  are 
maintained  at  the  NRMA  building, 
and  William  Burston,  manager  of 
NRMA's  Merchandising  Division,  is 
also  executive  secretary  of  ABO. 

NRMA’s  Executive  Committee 
chairman,  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  ABO  dinner  on  No¬ 
vember  5th,  which  was  attended  by 
1,600  people. 
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The  Sale  That  Grows.  The  in-the-home 
salesman  has  the  opportunity  to  suggest 
the  additional  purchases  that  will  bring 
a  room  to  perfection.  Photographs  of  the 
store’s  own  model  rooms  and  pictures  and 
literature  from  other  sources  can  illustrate 
his  suggestions.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
room  setting  on  display  at  the  Design 
Center  for  Interiors,  in  New  York,  which 
illustrates  to  a  nicety  the  importance  of 
well-chosen  accessories.  It  was  designed 
for  Sutton  House  Interiors  by  Belle 
Schwartz. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


SHOP-AT-HOME 


SERVICE 


At  a  time  ivhen  many  of  the 
traditional  customer  services 
in  the  department  store  no  long¬ 
er  seem  to  earn  their  keep,  other 
and  less  familiar  services  are 
demonstrating  a  considerable 
ability  to  open  new  avenues  to 
volume,  profits,  and  good  ivill. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  in- 
the-home  selling  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Although  selling  in  the  home 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea, 
its  techniques  and  its  problems 
are  often  quite  different  from 


selling.  Stores  has  joined  forces 
with  the  NRMA  Merchandising 
Division  in  a  research  study  of 
this  subject.  Member  stores  that 
are  now  practicing  in-the-home 
selling  have  generously  contrib¬ 
uted  their  experience.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  both  individually  and 
through  their  associations,  have 
also  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  study.  The  facts, 
opinions,  and  case  histories  made 
available  from  both  sources  are 
presented  in  the  report  that 
appears  in  the  following  pages. 


those  associated  with  convention¬ 
al  in-store  selling  methods.  To 
do  the  job  effectively,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  adjustments  in 
operating  methods  that  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  what  a  depart¬ 
ment,  or  even  a  division,  can 
undertake  on  its  own.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  advice,  approval,  and  co¬ 
operation  may  be  needed  before 
the  opportunities  offered  by  in- 
the-home  selling  can  be  realized. 

Because  of  steadily  increasing 
member  interest  in  the  promise 
and  the  pitfalls  of  in-the-home 
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Store  Experience  With 
In-the-Home  Selling 


High  rate  of  dosings  and  high 
average  sale  are  commonly  re¬ 
ported.  Selling  cost  is  high  too, 
and  the  fine  sales  force  needed 
is  not  easily  found.  Whatever 
the  problems,  many  department 
stores  feel  the  shop-at-home 
service  is  becoming  a  competi¬ 
tive  necessity. 

Traditionally,  department 

store  sales  strategy  has  centered  on 
ways  to  get  the  customer  into  the  store, 
there  to  expose  her  to  assortments  and 
displays  calculated  to  encourage  her 
buying  impulses.  To  keep  the  pre¬ 
cious  stream  of  customer  traffic  flow- 
inp-,  downtown  stores  have  been  mod¬ 
ernized,  suburban  branches  have  been 
built,  night  openings  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  But  now  comes  a  trend  that 
has  little  to  do  with  traffic,  and  that  at 
first  glance  seems  even  to  discourage 
it:  in-the-home  selling  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  Yet  department  stores  that 
are  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  this 
tool  see  rewards  a-plenty  coming  their 
way— higher  unit  sales,  a  chance  to 
trade  up,  fewer  lost  sales,  fewer  op|X)r- 
tunities  for  the  discounter  to  enter  the 
picture,  better  customer  relations. 

Enthusiasts  for  in-the-home  selling 
do  not  look  on  it  as  a  substitute  for 
traffic,  but  as  a  supplement  to  it.  They 
recognize  many  shopping  situations  in 
which  the  customer  simply  cannot 
complete  her  purchase  in  a  single  trip 
to  the  store.  She  may  have  to  go  home 
and  measure,  or  consider  how  the 
color  she  prefers  will  go  with  what  she 
already  has.  She  may  have  to  debate 
fashion,  quality  and  price  with  other 
members  of  the  family— and  she  may 
not  find  it  at  all  easy  to  collect  the 
essential  facts  about  the  merchandise. 


present  them  at  home,  and  help  the 
family  reach  a  buying  decision. 

A  Try-On  Facility.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  store  representative  comes  to  her 
home  by  apf>ointment  with  a  selection 
of  samples,  she  is  ofiEered  the  equivalent 
of  the  try-on  and  fitting  facilities  that 
ready-to-wear  departrhents  give  her. 
She  can  see  at  once  how  the  planned 
carpet,  or  slip  cover,  or  drapery  will 
look  in  her  home;  she  can  have  expert 
advice  on  how  to  fit  the  dishwasher 
or  clothes  dryer  she  fancies  into  her 
kitchen. 

Moreover,  she  often  finds  that,  when 
a  salesman  comes  into  the  home  to  ex¬ 
plain  fashion  and  quality  points  to  her 
husband,  the  man  of  the  house  proves 
more  willing  than  she  anticipated  to 
spend  whatever  is  needful  to  get  the 
quality  and  quantity  they  need.  She 
usually  finds,  also,  that  he  is  far  more 
amenable  to  the  whole  idea  of  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  home  when  he  can  do  the 
job  without  leaving  his  favorite  chair. 

As  for  the  salesman,  he  has  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  his  prospects,  and 
they  have  his.  The  atmosphere  of  ten¬ 
sion,  hurry,  and  excitement  that  often 
prevails  in  the  store  gives  way  to  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  home.  The 
salesman  isn’t  talking  to  one  customer 
with  his  eye  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
better  prospect  at  the  other  end  of  the 
department,  nor  is  his  sales  pitch  being 
broken  into  by  people  wanting  to 
know  the  location  of  another ‘depart¬ 
ment  or  the  price  of  another  item. 
Most  of  the  distractions  that  get  be¬ 
tween  customer  and  salesperson  in  the 
store  are  eliminated.  True,  there  may 
be  other  distractions,  such  as  the  sound 
of  blast-off  or  gun  fire  on  Junior’s  tele¬ 
vision  program.  But  at  least  the  sales¬ 
man  knows  that  he  is  talking  to  people 
who  have  invited  him  into  their  home 
because  they  want  to  buy,  and  they 
know  that  he  is  there  solely  to  help 
them  do  just  that 


Better  Closings  Ratio.  Thus  in  nine 
out  of  every  10  stores  participating  in 
this  study,  the  story  is  that  the  ratio 
of  closings  to  lost  sales  is  better  in  the 
home  than  on  the  selling  floor;  where 
it  is  not  better,  it  is  usually  the  same, 
not  poorer.  According  to  one  Buffalo 
store  that  has  been  watching  results 
closely  in  its  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  sales 
which  originate  in  the  home  are  closed. 

This  high  rate  of  closings  is  credited 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  salesman 
who  goes  into  the  home  is  in  a  better 
position  to  study  the  customer’s  needs 
and  tastes  and  to  offer  suggestions  that 
make  sense.  He  is  showing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  where  it  is  going  to  be  used 
and,  with  both  husband  and  wife  pres¬ 
ent,  he  is  usually  able  to  make  the  sale 
more  quickly  than  in  the  store. 

Says  the  spokesman  for  a  mid-west¬ 
ern  department  store  that  uses  in-the- 
home  selling  for  floor  coverings,  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies,  slip  covers,  and 
major  appliances:  “The  customer  is 
better  pleased.  She  is  able  to  get  the 
full  and  personal  attention  of  the 
salesperson  without  distraction  and  in¬ 
terference.  The  result  is  a  better  sale 
for  the  store  and  a  better  purchase  for 
the  customer.’’  A  southern  department 
store,  selling  floor  coverings  and  major 
appliances  in  the  home,  points  out 
that  there  are  fewer  returns  on  such 
sales  than  on  floor  sales,  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  customer  gives  her  full 
attention  to  the  product  being  sold. 

Higher  Unit  Sale.  Moreover,  the  aver¬ 
age  unit  sale  is  higher  in  the  home. 
This  is  the  experience  of  nine  out  of 
every  1 0  stores  reporting  in  this  study, 
and  the  observation  of  practically 
everyone  who  has  watched  in-the-home 
selling  develop  in  various  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Statistically,  of  course,  the 
in-the-home  average  can’t  help  being 
higher;  it  isn’t  pulled  down  by  the 
small  items  like  scatter  rugs  or  drapery 
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the  whole  family  loves  carpets  made  with 

SUPER  L* 

BY  THESE  FINE  MANUFACTURERS:  ARTLOOM,  CALLAWAY,  HIQHT8TOWN,  MASLAND,  ROXBURY 

Super  L®  rayon  is  the  wonderful  new  Avisco®  carpet  fiber  that's  been  making  sales  history  across  the  country.  In  actual  usa  tests. 
Super  L  wears  108  per  cent  longer,  soils  35  per  cent  less  than  regular  carpet  rayon.  You’ll  find  it  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  styles  and 
colors  from  the  fine  carpet  manufacturers  listed  above.  Naturally  these  carpets  wear  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag,  your  assurance  that 
they  have  been  performance  tested  to  meet  high  standards.  AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  350  Rfth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


SWEHY 


Advertising  the  Service.  Illustrated  are  three  approaches  to  advertising  a  store’s  in-the-home  selling  activities  as  a 
customer  service.  Sloane’s  offers  “a  private  showing  in  your  living  room.”  Altman’s  drops  a  box  and  illustration  of 
its  new  “Select-at-Home”  service  into  a  summer  ad  for  reupholstery  work.  White  &  Kirk,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  fea¬ 
tures  both  its  station  wagon  and  its  store  and  invites  customers  to  come  or  call.  Each  ad  gives  a  special  number  or 
extension  to  call  for  in-the-home  service. 


trimmings  that  customers  pick  up  on 
shopping  trips. 

When  retailers  grow  rhapsodic  about 
their  average  unit  sales  for  in-the- 
home  selling,  however,  they  aren’t 
thinking  simply  in  terms  of  statistics. 
They  are  comparing  one  prospective 
customer  with  another,  comparing  like 
transaction  with  like,  and  finding  that 
they  can  sell  more  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  of  a  better  quality,  when 
they  get  into  her  home  than  when  they 
deal  with  her  on  the  selling  floor. 
Many  elements  enter  into  this  picture. 

Opportunity  to  Suggest.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  salesman  in 
the  home  has  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  the  customer  needs,  and  to  base 
his  suggestions  for  additional  items 
or  larger  quantities  on  the  situation  in 
that  customer’s  home.  The  floor  cov¬ 
erings  salesman,  once  inside  the  door, 
knows  whether  to  suggest  a  hall  run- 
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Cabitv  Crafts  demonstrates  new  soil-resistant  process 
for  hi’level  nylon  rugs  and  carpets 


FORMULA  N 


Nobody  thinks  more  highly  of  nylon  carpets  than  Cabin  Crafts. 

For  years  we’ve  made  them  because  of  their  superb  wearing  qualities. 
But  nylon  has  had  one  problem  we’ve  had  to  face  up  to. 

It  did  show  dirt.  For  all  its  easy  cleaning,  it  didn’t  stay  clean. 

And  when  one  customer  started  warning  another  that  nylon  showed 
dirt,  we  knew  we  were  going  to  sell  less  and  less  nylon. 

Unless  we  did  something. 

We  are  happy  to  say  we  have  developed  an  extraordinary  soil- 
resistant  process  for  nylon  — a  process  that  makes  the  most  of  nylon’s 
good  looks  as  well  as  wear. 

It’s  called  the  Formula  N  Process.  It  was  developed  by,  and  is 
exclusive  with.  Cabin  Crafts.  (Patent  applied  for)r 

We  are  putting  it  into  every  single  yard  of  our  nylon  carpets  and 
rugs.  And  because  of  it,  we’re  going  all  out  on  Hi-Level  nylons  — 
top  quality  fabrics  that  can  be  sold  with  no  “ifs,”  “ands,”  or  “buts.” 

We  can  show  you  how  fantastically  Formula  N  works. 

Just  come  into  any  Cabin  Crafts  showroom. 


MIRACLE  ON  35th  STREET 


Without  soil-resist-  With  Formula  N 
ant  process,  nylon  soil-resistant  process, 
carpet  shows  dirt  ex-  nylon  carpet  stays 
clusively.  Both  sides  clean.  Process  is  ex- 
were  exposed  to  equal  elusive  with  Cabin 
traffic.  Crafts. 


Take  a  good  look  at  our  display,  just  like  the  one  in  the  photo. 

See  the  phenomenal  difference  Formula  N  makes  to  nylon  carpets. 
And  see  what  a  great  selling  story  it  makes  for  you. 

,  CABIN  CRAFTS’  OFFICES:  7  East  3Sth  Street,  New  York  City  •  130  Glas- 
Street,  Dallas  •  643  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles  •  Western  Merchandise  Mart, 

San  Francisco  •  10—126  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  •  99  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 

IN  CANADA:  F.  G.  Duggan,  Ltd.:  439  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto;  Beatty  Bldg., 
Vancouver;  630  Dorchester  St.,  W.,  Montreal 

CABIN  CRAFTS  INC.,  ‘Patent  appUrd  for 

DALTON,  GEORGIA 

A  better  idea  in  rugs  and  carpets— Needletuft  by 
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ner  or  to  recommend  carrying  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  carp>eting  out  into  the  foyer; 
instead  of  suggesting  simply  an  accent 
rug,  he  can  suggest  a  touch  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  color  in  a  particular  spot.  If  he 
is  selling  hard  surface  flooring,  he  may 
see  an  opf>ortunity  for  wall  covering, 
or  for  putting  hard  surface  down  in 
another  room.  If  it’s  drajjeries,  there 
may  be  a  chance  to  suggest  a  slip-cover 
or  reupholstery  job,  or  to  recommend 
a  sweep  of  wall-to-wall  draperies  to  a 
customer  who  may  not  have  thought 
beyond  the  windows  alone. 

“When  your  representative  is  in  the 
home,’’  says  a  drapery  buyer  whose 
success  with  in-the-home  selling  has 
been  spectacular,  “you  have  the  most 
marvelous  opportunity  to  show  that 
woman  what  fabrics  can  do  for  her 
home.’’  Out  West,  a  merchandise 
manager  for  a  major  department  store 
says,  “Without  question,  in-the-home 
selling  in  floor  coverings  has  produced 
extra  sales.  I  feel  the  same  can  be  true 
of  draperies,  and  we  are  planning  to 
get  started  in  that  department.^ '*  In  a 
Texas  department  store.  Whose  in-the- 
home  men  are  permitted  to  cross 
department  lines,  one  man’s  average 
unit  sale  over  a  year’s  jieriod  was  a 
hairsbreadth  under  $400.  And  this, 
incidentally,  is  in  a  store  that'is  typical 
of  hundreds  of  others  in  size  and  price 
range;  it  has  neither  exceptionally 
large  assortments  nor  exceptionally 
affluent  clientele. 


Trading  Up.  A  feature  that  makes  in- 
the-home  selling  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  department  store  management 
is  the  ease  with  which  a  salesman  can 
trade  up,  once  he  is  inside  the  home. 
Shopping  alone  in  the  store,  the  un¬ 
certain  customer  may  settle  for  a 
cheaper  grade  than  she  really  wants. 
At  home,  able  to  select  color  and  pat¬ 
tern  under  conditions  that  show  her 
exactly  how  they  will  fit  into  her 
room,  she  can  buy  with  greater  assur¬ 
ance.  And  her  husband,  being  a  party 
to  the  transaction  instead  of  an  off¬ 
stage  ogre  warning  her  against  extrav¬ 
agance,  can  usually  see  for  himself 
that  a  better  quality  is  a  better  buy. 

The  shadow  of  the  discounter  grows 
short  rather  than  long  in  the  home. 
Instead  of  traipsing  from  store  to  store, 
collecting  a  head  full  of  price  quota¬ 
tions  and  losing  sight  of  quality  and 
fashion  factors,  the  customer  is  at 
home,  enjoying  a  special  service,  and 
in  a  mood  to  let  pride  of  possession, 
pride  in  the  home,  exert  its  influence 
to  the  full.  What  better  background 
can  a  salesman  ask  for  selling  quality 
merchandise? 

Distant  Customers.  A  further  advan¬ 
tage  that  in-the-home  selling  offers  is 
that  it  lets  the  store  reach  out  for  cus¬ 
tomers  at  a  distance.  With  or  without 
branches,  the  store  that  sells  in  the 
home  can  reach  families  on  the  outer 
limits  of  its  trading  area.  “It  is  the 


only  way,”  says  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  an  Ohio  store,  “that  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  metropolitan  area  can 
compete  with  other  downtown  stores, 
discount  operators,  and  suburban 
stores.” 

It  is  also  a  way  to  reach  customers 
who  simply  cannot  take  the  time  for 
a  long  shopping  jaunt.  These  include 
the  elderly,  for  whom  any  but  the 
briefest  shopping  trips  are  wearying; 
mothers  of  small  children  who  have  no¬ 
where  to  leave  their  youngsters  while 
they  shop;  working  wives;  suburban 
housewives  in  one-car  families,  who 
are  either  earless  on  weekdays  or  are 
busy  all  day  chauffering  the  family 
about. 

Why  It  Is  Needed.  Some  figures: 
Among  married  couples  living  togeth¬ 
er,  three  in  every  10  wives  are  working. 

Of  all  households,  about  one  in  every 
six  is  headed  by  a  person  aged  65  or 
older.  Of  all  households,  just  over  half 
contain  at  least  one  related  child  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  18.  And,  with  babies 
still  being  born  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  four  million  each  year,  the 
chances  are  that  one  household  in 
every  12  or  13  contains  an  infant  whose 
mother  can  be  away  from  home  only 
for  the  hastiest  of  shopping  trips. 

Even  among  store  executives  who  re-  | 
ject  the  whole  idea  of  selling  in  the 
home  there  is  a  recognition  of  its  val¬ 
ue.  “We  have  a  policy  against  it,” 


Ideas  for  Bigger  Sales.  Photographs 
take  the  place  of  model  rooms  in 
in-the-home  selling,  and  the  sales¬ 
man  on  the  spot  can  show  how  ideas 
in  them  are  adaptable  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  own  home.  Additional  uses 
of  fabric  and  the  rich  effect  of  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  are  illustrated  in 
this  room  designed  by  Barbara 
D’Arcy  of  Bloomingdale’s  for  the 
DuPont  exhibit  at  the  National 
Home  Furnishings  Show  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Furniture  by  Drexel  and  Paul 
McCobb;  nylon  carpet  by  Barwick; 
nylon  drapery  and  bedspread  fabric 
by  Boris  Kroll. 

\ 

'  \  ' 
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We  at  Oneida  have  Icxjked  to  the  future  and 
created  a  policy  which,  we  believe,  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  us  and  to  you,  the  retailers  of  America. 


We  believe  the  retailer  of  fine  tableware  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  profit,  and  our  Fair  Trade  policy  is 
designed  to  help  him  get  it.  We  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  our  Heirloom  Sterling,  bringing  them 
in  line  with  today’s  economic  conditions. 
We  have  new  pricing  and  new  packaging 
for  our  Community  Silverplate  and  have  given 
stable  and  realistic  prices  to  Oneidacraft  Stainless. 
We  have  done  away  with  in-season  promotions; 
we  have  taken  steps  to  insure  retailers  of 
a  fair  market.  And,  of  course,  we  have  added 
new  and  exciting  market-tested  patterns  to  each 
of  our  lines:  “Young  Love”  in  Heirloom  Sterling, 
‘Silver  Flower”  in  Community,  and  “Paul  Revere.” 
in  Oneidacraft  Premier  Stainless,  among  others. 


VOUNO  LOVE* 


You,  the  retailers,  serve  us  as  trusted  gift  counselors 
and  advisors  to  our  market.  Oneida  Silversmiths 
will  continue  to  serve  by  leading  the  way  with  a 
sound  policy,  fair  pricing  and  outstanding  new  patterns. 


ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS 


makers  of  distinctive  tableware 


Heirloom*  Sterling 
Community*  Silverplete 
Oneidacraft*  Stainless 


*TSADCBItS«S  OF  OSCISA  LTD  .  ONtIBA.  B  T.  9 
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says  one  store  that  cooperated  in  this 
survey,  “but  we  make  an  exception  for 
floor  coverings  and  appliances.”  Says 
another:  “We’d  rather  have  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  store,  but  selling  in  the 
home  is  necessary  due  to  competition.” 
The  same  thought  was  expressed  an¬ 
other  way  by  a  sjieaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1957:  “If  you 
are  not  presently  engaged  in  this  type 
of  selling  .  .  .  your  competition  may 
cut  you  up  into  little  pieces.” 

Problems,  Too.  That  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  also  has  its  disadvantages  and  its 
problems,  no  one  denies.  There  is  the 
loss  of  customer  exjwsure  to  other 
merchandise  —  throughout  the  store, 
not  just  in  home  furnishings.  There  is 
the  high  cost  of  selling,  especially  at 
first.  (Of  the  stores  reporting  in  this 
study,  38  per  cent  say  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  cost  jjercentages  are  higher  than 
for  floor  sales;  34  jjer  cent  say  they  are 
the  same:  28  jier  cent  say  they  are  low¬ 


er.  According  to  a  spokesman  for  a 
group  of  department  stores  under  one 
ownership,  selling  costs  are  necessarily 
high  until  the  program  gathers  mo¬ 
mentum.) 

The  finding  and  training  of  the 
right  people  for  the  job  is,  of  course, 
a  major  problem.  The  man  who  goes 
into  the  home  has  to  be  a  worthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  store.  Someone  has 
to  learn  how  to  find,  train,  and  sup>er- 
vise  him.  Someone  has  to  learn  what 
sort  of  advertising  to  put  behind  him, 
and  how  to  back  his  efforts  with  ade¬ 
quate  inventory.  There  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  samples,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  also  to  invest  in  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  for  his  use. 

There  are  all  these  problems  and 
more,  and  there  is  always  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  a  store’s  first  steps  toward  in- 
the-home  selling  will  lead  to  a  big, 
beautiful  flop.  It’s  happened.  But 
stores  that  have  muffed  things  on  the 
first  try  show  a  disposition  to  try  again. 
They  see  it  as  a  must,  as  a  service  the 


The  In-the-Home  Salesman 


Many  merchandisers  are  in 
favor  of  having  a  special  outside 
staff,  specially  trained,  super¬ 
vised  and  compensated.  But  this 
is  costly,  and  in  most  stores  the 
outside  men  spend  part  of  their 
time  on  the  Boor. 

Keystone  of  any  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  program  is,  of  course,  the  sales¬ 
man.  Many  of  the  problems  yet  to  be 
solved  by  department  stores  center 
about  ways  to  find  good  men,  train 
them,  compensate  them,  and  back 
them  up  with  the  inventory,  equip¬ 
ment,  advertising,  and  service  help 
they  require.  Majority  opinion  among 
the  stores  cooperating  in  this  survey 
favors  a  special  outside  staff  for  at  least 
some  of  the  departments  that  sell  in 
the  home.  Such  a  staff  is  frequently 
found  in  curtain  and  dra(>ery  depart- 

«4 


ments  and  in  reupholstery;  it  is  also 
fairly  common  for  slip  covers.  Else¬ 
where,  the  regular  salespeople  are 
sometimes  on  the  floor,  sometimes  out 
on  calls. 

Among  the  reporting  stores  that  do 
any  outside  selling  at  all,  90  per  cent 
have  floor  coverings  programs.  Inter¬ 
ior  decorating  and  curtain  and  drapery 
department  programs  are  reported  by 
75  per  cent  each;  slip  covers,  by  62  p>er 
cent;  reupholstery,  by  47  per  cent. 
Only  a  tiny  minority  sell  major  appli¬ 
ances,  radio  and  television  through 
in-the-home  efforts.  (“And  that’s  why,” 
says  one  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field,  “the  department  store  doesn’t 
get  its  share  of  the  appliance  and  TV 
business.  Inertia!”) 

Crossing  Department  Lines.  The  re¬ 
porting  stores  like  the  idea  of  outside 
salesmen  who  can  cross  department 
lines,  although  policy  is  not  unani¬ 
mous  on  this  point.  Some  permit  only 
qualified  members  of  the  interior  dec¬ 
orating  staff  to  cross  department  lines; 


customer  appreciates,  as  a  means  of 
broadening  their  opportunities.  As 
one  southern  merchant  puts  it: 

The  Long  View.  “In-the-home  selling 
is  not  only  a  trend,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  service  demanded  by 
the  customer.  Public  acceptance  for 
in-the-home  selling  has  been  pioneered 
by  the  specialty  stores  and  decorators, 
but  these  outlets  can  offer  only  their 
specialty  items.  .  .  .  The  department 
store  has  the  opportunity  to  take  over 
and  expand  into  its  soft  goods  and 
gift  items,  at  the  same  time  offering 
prestige,  service,  and  its  policy  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  .  .  .  To  be  competi¬ 
tive,  we  must  provide  our  personnel 
with  equal  or  better  selling  tools  than 
the  specialty  or  professional  operations 
— i.e.,  attractive  station  wagons,  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  and  assigned  for  central 
dispatching.  Management  must  be  ever 
alert  to  provide  the  force  and  the  tools 
to  make  this  type  of  merchandising 
profitable  and  desirable.” 


others  sec  a  distinct  economy  of  time 
and  equipment  if  all  their  outside  men 
represent  the  store  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  any  one  department.  This  is 
especially  true  of  smaller  stores  but 
even  among  the  fair-sized  stores,  there 
is  one  in  Ohio  that  has  its  outside  men 
sell  floor  coverings,  major  appliances, 
radio  and  television,  curtains  and  dra- 
pieries,  and  slip  covers. 

Larger  stores,  if  they  cross  depart¬ 
ment  lines  in  outside  selling,  permit 
one  man  to  cover  two  or  perhaps  three 
departments.  One  Washington  store 
links  reupholstery  and  slip  covers  with 
rugs;  one  on  the  West  Coast  permits 
qualified  men  to  sell  both  draperies 
and  floor  coverings;  a  large  store  in 
the  East  specializes  its  floor  coverings 
men,  but  lets  the  rest  of  its  outside 
staff  sell  draperies,  slip  covers,  reup¬ 
holstery  and  storm  windows.  Still  an¬ 
other  breakdown  reported:  majors, 
radio  and  television  are  sold  by  one 
group;  all  other  home  furnishings,  by 
the  interior  decorating  staff. 

{Continued  on  page  37) 
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Every  night  of  your 
Christmas  Season 


■mEBIG 
COLOR  SHOWS 


COLOR  TV 

FOR  YOU 


FABULOUS  COLOR  SHOWS  CAN  STOP  STORE  TRAFFIC. 

Profits  are  big  with  high-ticket  merchandise,  and  ciis- 
tomers  buy  what  they  see.  Show  Color  TV.  Make  sure 
they  see  the  difference  Color  TV  makes! 

HOME  DEMONSTRATIONS  SELL  COLOR  TV  FAST.  Let  your 
customers  see  it  and  try  it!  Once  they  enjoy  the  top 
shows  in  color  every  night — in  their  own  homes — chances 
are  they’re  sold! 


REACH  WHOLE  FAMILIES  CHRISTMAS-SHOPPING  AT  NIGHT. 

At  the  time  of  year,  too,  when  they  look  for  big,  special 
presents.  What  more  special  gift  than  Color  TV!  For 
business,  for  the  whole  family. 

RCA  VICTOR  COLOR  TV  PRACTICALLY  SELLS  ITSELF.  When 
you  demonstrate  the  picture,  the  simplified  tuning.  The 
superb  sound  (with  stereo  jack).  Plus  1-year  warranty 
with  each  set  covering  parts,  tubes! 
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More  and  Better 
Merchandise  from  Japan 


How  we  and  the  Japanese,  working  together, 
can  improve  the  quality,  variety  and  quantity 
of  imports  to  the  U.  S.;  why  it’s  to  the 
advantage  of  both  our  nations  to  do  so. 


By  Harold  F.  Wendel 

President  and  General  Manager,  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Mr.  wendel  was  the  retailer  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  five-man  U.  S.  trade 
mission  that  toured  Japan  last  spring.  On 
the  seven-week  trip,  which  covered  about 
30  Japanese  cities  and  towns,  and  at  the 
Osaka  International  Trade  Fair,  from 
April  12th  to  27th,  he  advised  Japanese 
businessmen  on  the  American  market  for 
consumer  goods.  The  mission  was  headed 
by  Under-Secretary  of  Commerce  Walter 
Williams,  and  its  other  members  were: 
Saul  Baran,  chief  of  the  Japan-Korea 
Section  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Far  Eastern  Division;  William  S.  Honneus, 
advertising  director  of  Time  International; 
and  Thomas  M.  Butler,  director  of  engi¬ 
neering  for  the  Burroughs  Corporation. 

JAPAN’S  92  million  people  live  in 
a  country  whose  area  is  approxi¬ 
mately  that  of  the  State  of  California. 
And  only  15  f>er  cent  of  it  is  arable; 
the  rest  is  mountains. 

The  Japanese  use  their  land  ex¬ 
haustively.  They  cultivate  right  up  to 
the  railroad  tracks  and  the  narrow 
highways;  they  terrace  up  into  the 
mountains  as  far  as  they  can  go.  They 
rotate  crops  as  often  as  10  and  12  times 
a  year.  When  we  arrived  in  Japan,  in 
March,  the  land  was  mostly  in  wheat. 
By  the  time  we  left,  seven  weeks  later, 
the  wheat  had  been  harvested,  and 
they  were  planting  rice  in  the  very 
same  fields. 


For  all  this  intense  and  exhaustive 
cultivation  of  the  land,  the  Japanese 
must  nevertheless  import  practically 
all  of  the  raw  products  they  need  to 
support  their  population.  And  the 
only  way  they  can  possibly  pay  for 
these  imports  is  by  exporting  the  work 
of  their  hands. 

The  Vital  Trade  Balance.  In  1957, 
Japan  sold  the  United  States  goods  to 
the  value  of  $500  million.  In  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan  was  $1  billion.  That 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  cannot 
continue;  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  balancing  their  international 
trade.  The  American  market  is  a  life- 
and-death  matter  to  Japan.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  trade  with  the  other  free 
countries  of  the  world  in  Europe  and 
in  South  America  are  very  limited. 
Southeastern  Asia,  their  greatest  po¬ 
tential  customer,  hasn’t  the  ability  to 
pay  for  their  products,  either  in  prod¬ 
ucts  or  in  money. 

Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II 
told  us,  when  we  were  being  briefed 
in  Tokyo:  “Japan’s  jxilitical  destiny 
is  tied  inescapably  to  Japan’s  econom¬ 
ic  destiny.  ...  As  Japan  goes,  so  will 
go  all  of  the  freedom-loving  countries 
of  Southeastern  Asia.  .  .  .  America  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  restric¬ 
tionism,  because  in  five  to  10  years  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  position  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.’’ 


Our  Own  Interests.  Our  interest  in 
liberal  trade  with  Japan,  we  were  told, 
is  fourfold: 

1.  Commercially,  Japan  is  our  sec¬ 
ond-best  customer,  second  only  to 
Canada. 

2.  Militarily,  the  alliance  with  Ja¬ 
pan  is  important  to  our  logistics,  from 
the  Aleutians  to  Australia.  Without 
Japan  as  an  ally,  if  we  were  to  have 
ships  or  planes  in  those  areas  and  they 
needed  repair  they  would  have  to 
come  back  to  America  for  it. 

3.  Japan  is  one  of  the  four  great 
industrial  complexes  of  the  world, 
America-Canada  being  first.  Western 
Eurojje  the  second,  the  Soviet  bloc  the 
third  and  Japan  the  fourth. 

4.  A  conservative  Japan  exerts  a 
tremendous  influence  for  good  on  all 
of  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Tariff  Questions.  After  our  briefing 
in  Tokyo  we  traveled  by  plane,  train 
and  ship  to  25  or  30  cities  and  towns 
on  all  of  the  islands  of  Japan  except 
Hokkaido,  the  northernmost  of  the 
group.  Here’s  a  typical  day: 

We  were  always  met  by  a  delegation 
of  government  and  business  officials 
and  taken  to  a  place  where  we  were 
interviewed  by  the  press.  There  would 
be  20  or  25  bright-looking  young  re¬ 
porters,  and  wherever  we  went  their 
questions  were  almost  invariably  the 
same.  The  first  question,  always,  was 
about  the  American  economy  and  the 
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recession.  Our  mission  was  headed  by 
Under-Secretary  of  Commerce  Walter 
Williams,  and  he  handled  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  one  which  always  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  concerning  tariff  policy. 

He  would  recount  the  recent  history 
of  American  tariff  policy:  point  out 
that  tariffs  on  3,000  items  have  been 
reduced  in  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years;  that  there  have  been  only  83 
petitions  for  increases  in  tariffs;  that 
of  the  83  only  27  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  President  by  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission,  and  only  nine 
have  been  approved  by  the  President. 
Only  one  of  the  nine  affected  Japan— 
it  was  a  matter  of  bamboo  clothespins! 

As  it  happened,  the  tenth  increase, 
and  the  second  affecting  Japan,  was 
authorized  by  the  President  while  we 
wfere  there.  It  was  on  clinical  ther¬ 
mometers,  a  tiny  industry  accounting 
for  about  $200,000  in  Japan.  But  the 
headlines  it  produced  were  very  big. 
This  story  seemed  to  scare  them  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  significance. 

After  our  interview,  we  would  be 
driven  to  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
the  prefecture  for  speeches  and  tea; 
then  to  the  office  of  the  mayor  for  the 
same  formalities.  Then  we  would  call 
upon  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  We  would  attend  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  Rotary,  and  then  would  come  an 
all-afternoon  session  with  the  business¬ 
men  and  bankers  of  the  community. 
Here  we  would  get  down  to  practical 
questions  and  answers  about  increas¬ 
ing  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Price  Pressure  vs.  Quality.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  started  on  this  trip  with 
little  hope  of  accomplishing  anything. 
But  the  more  we  traveled  through 
Japan,  the  more  hope  I  could  see  for 
improvement  in  their  trade  with 
America.  In  the  first  place,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  are  far  from  being  primarily  copy¬ 
ists;  they  are  creative,  artistic,  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  skillful.  They  have  become 
known  as  copyists  because  a  lot  of 
stupid  people  have  taken  things  over 
there  for  them  to  copy  cheaply.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  have  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  market  for  quality. 

We  tried  to  explain  to  them  that 
quality  is  more  important  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  than  price.  They  would 
ask  us:  “Why  then  are  we  subjected  to 
these  terrific  price  pressures?” 


I  would  tell  them  that  in  America 
we  have  a  one-price  market;  that  we 
never  think,  in  the  regular  run  of  busi¬ 
ness,  of  questioning  a  manufacturer’s 
price— you  either  pay  his  price  or  you 
don’t  buy  the  goods.  Special  buys  for 
sales,  I  pointed  out,  don’t  amount  to 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
annual  business  of  a  good  store.  The 
important  thing,  I  told  them,  is  to 
have  quality  and  standard  merchan¬ 
dise;  to  withstand  price  pressure  and 
not  reduce  their  quality,  because  every 
time  they  send  inferior  goods  to  Amer¬ 
ica  they  hurt  all  of  Japan. 

Questions  About  Demand.  Another 
thing  they  do  not  understand  is  the 
changing  character  of  American  de¬ 
mand.  In  Japan  they’ve  used  the  same 
thing  for  50  or  100  years,  perhaps  for 
hundreds  of  years.  In  Yokkaichi,  where 
they  make  figurines,  we  found  the  Jap¬ 
anese  wondering  what  new  restrictions 
by  the  United  States  were  responsible 
for  a  drastic  decrease  in  their  sales 
here.  We  tried  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  tremendous  run  our  stores 
had  had  on  figurines  had  passed  be¬ 
cause  the  customers’  interest  had  shift¬ 
ed  to  something  else— cups  and  saucers, 
perhaps. 

We  found  the  same  bafflement  in 
Tokyo  about  blouses.  “Why  did  you 
stop  letting  my  dollar  blouses  into 
America?”  a  manufacturer  would  ask. 
I’d  try  to  explain  that  no  government 
restrictions  were  responsible;  that  the 
dollar  blouse  was  good  here  for  30  or 
60  days  before  the  craze  died  out.  And 
1  would  emphasize  that  even  when  the 
craze  was  at  its  height,  there  were 
many  more  blouses  being  sold  at  from 
$3  to  $7. 

In  Oita  a  manufacturer  of  brassieres 
asked  why  his  product  had  stopf>ed 
selling  in  America.  “What  was  the 
price?”  I  asked.  He  said,  “$2  a  dozen.” 
I  told  him  that  the  low-price  brassiere 
here  is  $2.50  apiece,  and  asked  how 
many  sizes  he  made.  When  he  said  he 
produced  10  sizes,  I  told  him  that  a 
brassiere  manufacturer  here  would 
make  60  cup  shapes  and  sizes  at  least; 
that  it  was  the  inadequacy  of  his  prod¬ 
uct,  not  a  government  restriction,  that 
had  lost  him  the  American  market. 

Promotion  Primer.  “Why  can’t  we  sell 
our  green  tea  in  America?”  we  were 
asked.  Bill  Honneus,  of  Time  Inter¬ 


national,  as  the  marketing  expert, 
would  take  that  one.  He’d  say:  “What 
are  you  doing  to  try  to  sell  it?”  The 
answer  every  time  would  be:  “Well, 
we’ve  got  the  price  down  below  the 
price  of  Ceylon  tea.”  “That,”  he 
would  tell  them,  “is  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  America.  Follow  up  the 
sales.  You  can’t  just  put  a  thing  on 
the  market  and  expect  it  to  sell.” 

We  told  them  about  the  cosmetics, 
food  and  cigarette  industries  and  how 
their  detail  men  are  on  the  job  to  see 
that  the  product  is  promoted  at  every 
level.  This  is  still  news  in  Japan, 
where  the  manufacturers  tend  to  think 
that  price  alone  will  move  a  product. 

All  this  touring  was  a  preliminary 
to  our  two-week  stay  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Fair  at  Osaka.  A.s  we 
traveled,  we  invited  the  people  we 
talked  to  to  come  to  the  Fait  and  meet 
with  us  there  individually  about  their 
problems.  And,  believe  me,  they  did. 
They  lined  up  to  ask  advice  on  how 
to  sell— and  every  one  of  them  wanted 
to  sell  direct,  to  get  away  from  their 
trading  companies. 

Trading  Company  Responsibility.  We 

made  it  our  business,  in  Osaka  and 
later  back  in  Tokyo,  to  tell  the  trading 
companies  of  our  impression  that  they 
were  not  serving  their  p>eople  well. 
This  was  the  unhappy  truth  as  we  saw 
it.  We  urged  them  to  stop  beating 
price  down  on  every  deal  and  to  try 
to  get  an  understanding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  for  their  small  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Small  manufacturers  employ  ,55  j>er 
cent  of  the  industrial  population  in 
Japan.  These  producers  cannot  learn 
the  American  market  on  their  own 
account,  but  the  trading  companies 
(which  are  really  the  bankers,  tc*o)  can 
get  the  information  and  educate  them 
in  how  to  do  business  with  America. 

It  is  important  for  the  Japanese  to 
learn  how  to  deal  with  our  market; 
we  hope  that  our  mission  did  some 
good  along  these  lines.  It  is  equally 
important  that  Americans  understand 
the  critical  importance  of  fxade  with 
Japan,  to  keep  Japan  on  our  side.  Our 
reciprocal  trade  and  mutual  defense 
legislation  are  vital.  We  are  convinced 
from  what  we  learned  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Tokyo  that  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  and  the  defense  of 
America  depend  upon  trade. 


November,  1958 
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WHERE  are  we  today,  as  a  nation?  Where  are  we 
going?  Are  we  at  a  crossroads,  or  is  this  the  preci¬ 
pice  over  which  many  great  civilizations  of  the  past  have 
tumbled?  Neither  Rome  nor  Greece  was  saved  by  any 
Gross  National  Products  chart,  but  their  downfalls,  I 
am  sure,  came  from  their  Consumer  Price  Index  charts, 
or  whatever  they  called  them.  Was  Lenin  right  when  he 
said  that  our  downfall  would  come  from  within? 

We  are  a  world  power;  and  with  that  position  have 
come  responsibilities  that  have  staggered  us.  We  do  not 
want  to  admit  to  ourselves  or  our  friends  that  we  are 
at  war;  but  how  can  we  treat  the  assault  on  Quemoy, 
the  Berlin  blockade,  the  increase  in  communist  influence 
in  the  Middle  East,  or  the  limited  wars  in  Korea  and 
Indochina?  We  are  at  war  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Hence  we  must  remain  strong  and  united  at  home. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  closing  of  another  session 
of  Congress,  a  session  that  faced  hundreds  of  perplexing 
problems.  NRMA  as  the  representative  of  more  than 
10,000  stores  whose  total  annual  sales  volume  exceeds 
$18  billion  sent  delegates  to  committee  meetings  and 
communicated  with  members  of  Congress.  Your  Associa¬ 
tion  is  respected  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  for  the  policies 
of  NRMA  are  sound  and  unselflsh. 

Issues  in  1958.  What  did  we  stand  for  this  year?  We 
opposed  any  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
because  we  know  and  can  prove  that  local  retailing  does 
not  belong  under  any  federal  authority  to  determine 
wages  and  hours,  and  because  no  government  agency 
could  administer  any  law  calling  for  the  policing  of 
1,800,000  retail  and  service  establishments.  The  wage- 
hour  act  was  not  extended. 

We  favored  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
would  remove  from  the  scene  the  Becks,  Hoffas,  Dios 
and  their  ilk.  We  opposed  the  “soft”  Kennedy-Ives  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  because  we  knew  that  if  it  was 
adopted  the  chances  of  giving  the  union  worker  an  even 


break  with  the  gangster  elements  in  some  unions  would 
have  been  lessened.  The  bill  was  not  approved. 

We  advocated  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
.Agreements  Act  and  worked  diligently  for  Congressional 
action.  Why?  Because  retailers  know  that  as  the  world 
shrinks  we  are  moving  toward  what  may  be  called  a 
world-wide  common  market.  We  know  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  buy  products  that  are  made  abroad.  We  know 
that  when  we  buy  abroad  we  can  sell  abroad.  We  know 
that  for  nations  to  have  the  economic  strength  to  ward 
off  communism,  we  need  more  reciprocal  trade. 

We  opposed  the  proposal  for  the  prenotification  of 
pending  mergers  to  a  government  agency.  It  was  de¬ 
signed,  we  assume,  to  curb  mergers  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  threat  of  monopoly  or  dominance  in  a  particular  mar¬ 
ket.  Obviously,  in  the  field  of  distribution  such  is  not 
possible.  The  largest  retail  operation  in  the  world  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  minute  part  of  total  retail  sales.  We  believe 
that  prenotification  of  proposed  mergers  in  the  retail 
field  would  prove  to  be  not  only  harmful  but  also  dam¬ 
aging  to  many  fine  institutions.  No  law  was  passed. 

Your  Association  has  worked  with  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  since  its  inception  through  the  Economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  Committee,  headed  by  Laurence  Mallinckrodt 
This  year  legislation  calling  for  placing  government  ex¬ 
penditures  on  an  accrual  basis  was  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  purpose  was  to  put  government  spending  on 
an  annual  basis  and  to  eliminate  as  nearly  as  possible 
huge  carry-overs  from  one  year  to  another.  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  estimated  that  this  year’s  carry-overs  equalled  the 
current  budget  of  nearly  $80  billion.  This  legislation, 
H.R.  8002,  was  approved. 

What  do  we  see  for  next  year?  On  the  Archives  Build¬ 
ing  in  Washington  are  inscribed  these  words;  “What  is 
Past  is  Prologue,  Study  the  Past.”  Let’s  study  the  past 

Labor  Regulation.  When  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  up 
for  debate  in  the  Senate,  great  speedhes  were  made  both 
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in  and  out  of  Congress,  citing  the  needs  of  workers  and 
management  in  this  imprortant  field.  Senate  debate 
showed  that  amendment  after  amendment  was  designed 
to  give  the  labor  reform  bill  some  meaning  and  substance; 
but  one  by  one  all  were  voted  down.  Who  voted  against 
them?  Members  of  Congress  who  owe  their  political  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  unions,  or  the  misguided  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  if  you  look  the  other  way  the  problems 
that'perplex  us,  that  disrupt  normal  business  procedures, 
will  somehow  go  away.  So  the  debate  went  through  the 
day  anil  into  the  night,  until  those  who  were  fighting  for 
legislation  that  would  clear  up  and  clean  up  labor-man- 
;tgeinent  relationships  finally  gave  up  in  defeat. 

No  one  knows  how  strong  the  proponents  of  legislation 
of  the  type  of  Kennedy-Ives  will  be  next  year,  but  my 
guess  is  that  they  will  be  stronger  than  they  w'ere  this  year. 

The  wage-hour  picture,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  change. 
The  clerks’  unions  grow  stronger  every  year;  and  as  long 
as  the  .\dministration  continues  to  urge  “protection” 
for  uncovered  workers,  the  threat  of  wage-hour  coverage 
will  continue. 

Sales  Tax  Evils.  Any  discussion  of  taxes  in  recent  years 
seems  to  leave  one  Avith  a  feeling  of  frustration  and,  too 
often,  helplessness.  With  the  nation’s  $12  billion  deficit 
this  year,  no  serious-minded  person  would  predict  tax 
cuts  within  the  foreseeable  future;  in  fact,  tax  increases 
would  prove  a  sounder  move.  But  let  us  not  ignore  the 
recent  remarks  of  Vice  President  Nixon  advocating  a 
sales  tax.  I  doubt  if  Congress  in  1959  would  approve  a 
consumption  tax;  but  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  won  over  by  those  who  would  like 
to  abolish  excise  taxes  in  favor  of  a  broad-based  sales  tax. 
Retailers  know  the  history  of  sales  or  consumption  taxes. 
They  move  only  in  one  direction— upwards.  And  talk 
about  a  rate  of  one  f)er  cent  or  two  per  cent  is  unrealistic. 
To  abolish  excises  and  replace  them  with  a  broad-based 
sales  tax  would  demand  a  rate  of  at  least  10  per  cent; 
and  let  us  not  forget  that  this  would  be  a  tax  that  you 
would  “buy,”  a  tax  that  would  send  insurance,  inventoi7 
taxes,  and  sales  expenses  upwards.  Furthermore,  the 
|K)liticians  still  have  not  figured  out  what  the  retailer 
would  do  with  markdowns,  but  the  retailer  knows— he 
would  have  to  absorb  the  tax  portion  of  his  cost  too. 

Government  Spending.  Will  government  s|}ending  slow 
down  next  year?  Obviously  not.  Spending  will  continue 
upwards,  unless  the  action  I  am  pleading  for  becomes  a 
reality.  The  48-cent  dollar  will  be  replaced  by  a  35-cent 
dollar.  Inflation  will  continue  to  push  prices  and  costs 
upward.  Ponder  these  facts  for  a  moment;  The  federal 
government  is  spending  |79  billion  this  year.  In  1950, 
expenditures  totaled  about  $39.5  billion.  The  ratio  of 
government  dollar  expenditures  to  total  money  spent  in 
the  United  States  has  been  rising. 

This  year  there  were  serious  recommendations  to  re¬ 
impose  credit  controls  similar  to  Regulation  W.  As  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  improve,  the  pressure  for  some  action  by 
the  federal  Reserve  Board  in  this  area  will  grow. 


Social  security  benefits  and  taxes  uent  up  this  year  l)y 
about  seven  per  cent.  They  will  go  higher.  Politicians 
are  inclined  to  keep  increasing  these  benefits,  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 

Crossroads  or  Precipice?  Is  this  a  crossroads?  Certainly 
our  complacency  was  “blasted  off”  with  the  Russian 
Sputnick,  but  we  settled  back  again  t<x)  soon  afterwaril. 
The  Russians  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  barbarians. 
They  are  proceeding  on  a  clearly  marked  course  that,  if 
successful  in  its  execution,  will  eventually  mean  we  will 
lose  not  only  the  cold  Avar,  but  our  foreign  markets,  and 
our  important  protective  foreign  bases. 

C^an  Ave  remain  strong  enough  to  combat  the  threat  of 
communism,  if  the  leadership  of  the  business  Avorld  runs 
seionil  in  influence  to  the  socializers,  the  union  monopo¬ 
lists,  and  those  who  supp)ort  programs  that  take  away 
stales’  sovereignty? 

Can  we  remain  strong  enough,  Avhen  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  in  this  cotintry  are  granted  tax  benefits  that  are 
denied  their  free-enterprising  competitors?  .  .  .  When  a 
federal  agency,  using  taxpayers’  money,  permits  gadgets 
Avith  a  life  expectancy  of  five  to  10  years  to  be  used  as 
mortgage  security  on  a  30-year  mortgage?  .  .  .  When  in 
the  short  period  of  10  years  we  have  seen  our  federal 
income  increase  by  $30  billion,  while  at  the  same  time 
our  expenditures  have  increased  by  $39  billion,  and  our 
debt  by  $30  billion. 

(^an  we  ever  find  the  money  that  is  needed  for  defense, 
if  A\’e  continue  to  spend  funds  to  produce  studies  such  as 
How  to  Cook  Shrimp,  issued  by  the  Interior  Department, 
or  a  study  to  determine  the  relationship  of  smoking  in 
the  U.  S.  to  income,  or  if  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issues  a  directory  listing  4,136  publications  issued  by  that 
department  alone?  This  is  discouraging  waste  in  our 
government  at  a  time  Avhen  we  are  being  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  remain  solvent. 

Shouldn’t  A\'e  become  discouraged  when,  on  the  heels 
of  an  increase  in  postal  rates  costing  the  country  $550 
million  more  this  year,  it  is  reported  that  for  the  first 
year  under  the  increased  rate  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  expected  to  be  $735  million;  and  that 
plans  are  already  under  way  to  secure  another  increase? 

All  is  not  gloom,  hoAs’ever.  There  are  bright  spots,  too. 
For  instance,  the  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  in 
just  two  short  years  the  population  of  the  United  States 
Avill  be  close  to  180  million.  By  1965,  the  population  will 
exceed  193  million.  To  feed,  clothe,  educate  and  care  for 
all  these  people,  we  will  need  to  produce  and  distribute 
40  per  cent  more  goods  and  services  in  1965  than  we 
produced  in  the  high-level  year  of  1955,  and  10  million 
Avorkers  w'ill  be  required.  Retailing  has  a  great  future. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  facts  are  shocking  and  should 
arouse  the  people  to  action.  If  what  we  need  is  political 
action  by  businessmen,  let’s  have  it.  Give  NRMA  your 
support.  When  the  appeal  arrives  on  your  desk  from  the 
NRMA  Washington  office  for  action  on  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  pile  for  attention,  and 
before  long  you’ll  see  the  difference,  I  promise. 
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Satchel  Bottom  Style 


FROM  EQUITABLE 

the  nation's  leading 
manufacturer  of 
department  store  bags . . . 


4.  Invite  takMwiths!  These  built-in  reinforced  handle  b 
"TAKE-HOLD  —  TAKE-HOME."  With  Equitable’s  self 
"TAKE-HOLD”  shoe  box  bags,  salespeople  can  complete 
sales  faster  than  by  any  ottter  means  and  your  custc..:;^ 
ncdmum  carrying  comfort. 


Seif  (H>eniag  Style 


E 

r 
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r 
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COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


mo 


8.  New  way  to  tie  op  more  sates!  Equitable’s  “Poi-€-6and”  ~  color¬ 
ful  banding  on  large,  handy  reels  makes  any  item  a  gift  item. 
Use  it  to  decorate  loose  and  packaged  goods  . . .  create  multiple- 
unit  offerings  . . .  highlight  any  merchandise  in  )mur  store. 
Special  designs  for  Christmas,  Easter  and  other  ^  events. 


45^50  Van  Dtt.Sti|^  ||^M'^rty  1.  N. 
Nper  Mills  i  Southed  Texti^'; 


t.  Gain  added  distinction  through  coordinated-design  wrappings. 
Only  Equitable  is  equipped  to  produce  matching  merchandise 
tt^s,  send  bags  and  shopping  bags  . . .  simple  imprints  or  eie- 
PA  all-over  designs.  Electronically-controlled  equipment  assures 
pvless  printing  by  flexographic,  letterpress  and  rotogravure. 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  45-50  Van  Dam  Street 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  S  11 

At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  send  samples  and  information 
on  item(s)  checked  below; 


oa  stgkt  i . .  sells  onteiieli!  Super-clear  "Redd-E-Close"  bag  with 
self  closure  lets  customers  "feel  the  goods"  without  breaki^; 
e.  Sturdy  lampshade  bag  cuts  damage  claims . . .  lets  deliverymn 
^ents  so  he’ll  handle  carefully.  Both  in  stock  for  fast  delivery. 


7.  Reduce  mailiq;  costs!  By  using  Equitable’s  special  catalog 
you  get  all  the  benefits  of  multi-color  printed  envelopes  at  paper  liag: 
prices.  The  long  tapered  tuck-in  flap  provides  a  liecure  clesuro. 


our  store  sell  an 
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This  is  a  sitnlilified  blueprint  of  the  one- 
story  warehouse  of  the  S.  Kann  Sons  Com¬ 
pany.  Merchandise  is  received  at  docks 
alonf'  the  south  side  of  the  building  (lower 
edge  of  the  diagram)  at  a  spot  nearest 
u'here  it  is  to  be  stored.  It  is  shipped  from 
the  north  side  (top  of  diagram).  The  effi. 
ciency  resulting  from  the  interior  space 
arrangement  and  the  short  travelling  dis- 
tonce  for  goods  permitted  a  25  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  work  force,  exclusive  of 
truck  drivers.  Yet  little  new  mechanized 
ecfuipment  was  installed. 

Kami’s  is  a  family  business  that  began 
it;  1862  in  Baltimore  and  later  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1951  Kann’s  opened 
a  suburban  branch  in  Arlington  County, 
Va.  The  new  warehouse  is  located  nearby 
in  West  Hyattsville,  Md. 


Modernization  Without  Automation 


Ross  6  Company,  Neuf  York,  Engineers  and  Consultants 

Edmund  W,  Dreyfuss,  Washington,  D.  C„  Architect 


The  new  242,000-square-£oot  service  warehouse  of  the 
S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  illustrates 
how  a  warehouse  can  be  designed  for  optimum  efficiency 
principally  through  space  planning,  layout  and  stock 
arrangement  rather  than  through  mechanization  and  auto¬ 
mation.  Without  guided  driverless  vehicles  or  push-button 
controls,  Kann’s  was  able  to  cut  its  warehouse  work  force 
by  25  jjer  cent,  exclusive  of  truck  drivers. 

The  old  warehouse  had  four  floors  and  a  basement  total¬ 
ling  216,000  square  feet.  It  lacked  sufficient  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading  the  daily  number  of  trucks  and 
trailers. 

Furthermore,  it  was  located  at  the  busy  intersection  of 
Delaware  Avenue  and  C  Street,  SW,  where  heavy  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  made  it  necessary  to  have  incoming  vehicles  wait 
somewhere  on  a  side  street  until  an  unloading  dock  was  free. 
When  Washington,  D.  C.  established  plans  for  redeveloping 
its  southwest  section  and  selected  the  warehouse’s  site  as  the 
IcK'ation  for  a  new  House  Office  Building,  new  quarters 
were  required.  Kann’s  decided  to  build  a  new  warehouse. 

Located  in  nearby  West  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  the  new 
warehouse  is  a  one-level  structure,  approximately  650  feet 
long  by  280  feet  wide  and  stands  on  a  20-acre  tract.  With 
a  1 2  per  cent  increase  in  floor  space,  it  has  25  per  cent  more 
cubic  capacity  than  the  old  warehouse,  and  300  per  cent 
more  receiving  capacity. 


Receiving  and  Shipping.  Along  the  full  length  of  the  south 
side  are  truck  docks  for  receiving  merchandise:  on  the 
opposite  side  are  the  shipping  docks.  Items  are  received  at 
the  truck  Location  nearest  to  where  they  are  to  be  stored. 
In  this  way,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  merchandise  moves 
in  a  direct  line  across  the  short  dimension  of  the  building, 
without  backtracking. 

The  main  receiving  platform,  which  adjoins  a  large  mark¬ 
ing  and  checking  area,  is  completely  enclosed  and  has  four 
truck  door  openings.  The  other  receiving  facilities  consist 
of  two  large  open  platforms,  the  first  for  bulky  appliances 
and  articles  which  are  not  required  to  pass  through  the 
marking  and  checking  room,  and  the  second— with  space  for 
18  trucks— for  rugs,  furniture,  beds,  mattresses,  and  similar 
items. 

Between  the  various  receiving  spaces  are  the  men’s  and 
women’s  lockers  and  lavatories,  tlie  lounge  and  cafeteria,  the 
boiler  room,  and  the  trash  disposal  area.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  too,  is  the  manager’s  office,  which  has  a  large 
bay  window  from  which  there  is  a  full  view  of  receiving 
operations  in  both  directions.  The  general  office  is  adjacent 
to  the  manager’s  office. 

On  the  north  or  shipping  side  of  the  warehouse  is  a  cov¬ 
ered  truck  area  that  accommodates  24,  vehicles.  Another 
covered  truck  area  next  to  it  has  room^  for  eight  trailen. 
rhc  delivery  room  is  closed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  ware- 
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house  and  subdivided  by  wire  partitioning  into  cubicles 
where  merchandise  for  each  truck  is  accumulated. 

Stock  Arrangement.  Storage  areas  are  assigned  to  15  major 
departments  which  carry  merchandise  at  the  warehouse.  Of 
these,  1 1  have  been  allocated  enough  storage  space  for  both 
their  average  and  peak  inventories  and  for  overflow  from 
other  departments. 

According  to  the  storage  plan,  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  regular  stock  is  carried  in  stock  piles  on  the  floor;  10 
per  cent  is  on  pallets  and  one  load  is  piled  on  another,  and 
15  per  cent  is  on  pallets  in  pallet  racks.  Of  the  peak  inven¬ 
tories,  about  15  per  cent  is  palletized  and  20  per  cent  put  on 
pallet  racks.  Forty  to  50  per  cent  of  all  stock  goes  directly 
into  racks  or  bins,  and  the  balance  is  stored  on  shelving. 

The  most  accessible  cubage  is  reserved  for  currently-used 
inventory,  and  peak  and  overflow  inventories  are  assigned 
the  higher  and  harder  to  reach  spaces.  Where,  for  example, 
pallet  or  stock  racks  are  three  tiers  high,  the  first  two  tiers 
represent  current  inventory.  For  items  carried  on  shelves, 
the  first  seven  feet  from  the  floor  is  for  current  stock  and 
the  next  four  feet  for  peak  and  overflow  stock.  Since  the 
clear  height  from  floor  to  underside  of  roof  steel  is  generally 
15  feet  tliroughout,  there  is  ample  room  for  high  stacking 
of  merchandise.  The  extreme  height  of  the  second  tier  of 
palletized  stock  is  10  feet.  ^ 

The  two  main  connecting  aisles  are  extremely  wide  and 
run  the  full  length  of  the  building,  one  on  each  side.  The 
cross-direction  aisles,  which  accommodate  traffic  flow  in  each 
department  from  receiving  to  shipping,  vary  in  width  from 
seven  to  12  feet,  depending  on  the  items  stored  in  the  area. 
The  departmental  aisles  vary  in  width  from  3i/2  to  10  feet, 
depending  on  the  items,  type  of  storage  equipment  and  type 
of  materials  handling  equipment  used  in  the  department. 

Equipment.  While  the  major  emphasis  in  the  design  of  the 
warehouse  has  been  on  layout  and  flow,  storage  and  hand¬ 
ling  facilities  were  given  careful  attention.  Stock  is  stored 
on  shelving  and  racks  specifically  designed  for  various  classes 
of  merchandise.  The  new  setup  for  rugs,  with  its  simplified 
flow  and  specialized  equipment,  enabled  some  operations  to 
be  eliminated.  In  the  rug  and  carpet  department  there  are 
“A”  type  racks,  as  well  as  track  racks  and  Stak-Raks  sus¬ 
pended  from  overhead  steel  tracking  to  slide  into  the  work¬ 
ing  areas  as  required.  In  addition  to  pallet  racks  and  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  racks,  special-purpose  racks  for  mattresses  have 
been  provided.  The  pallet  racks  will  accommodate  two  sizes 
of  wing-type  pallets.  The  sptecial  racks  are  primarily  of 
Unistrut  construction,  and  many  have  fabricated  steel  deck¬ 
ing  to  furnish  smooth  storage  surfaces. 

For  handling  merchandise,  electric  Yale  8c  Towne  fork 
lift  trucks  and  tow  trucks  are  used,  together  with  Mercury 
trailers  and  specially-designed  checking  dollies.  The  fork 
lift  trucks  are  mainly  of  the  narrow-aisle,  outrigger  type, 
although  a  standard  Lewis-Shepherd  truck  has  also  been 
provided  for  use  where  warranted.  The  double  swinging 
doors  between  the  warehouse  proper  and  the  shipping  and 
receiving  platforms  are  made  of  soft  rubber  with  transpar¬ 
ent  glass  inserts,  permitting  the  electric  trucks  to  push  their 
way  through  in  either  direction  quietly  and  without  dam¬ 
age  to  either  truck  or  door. 


This  is  an  exterior  view  of  delivery  truck  docks.  At  present 
Kann’s  uses  an  outside  trucking  service.  If  the  store  should 
decide  to  maintain  their  own  fleet,  building  plans  permit 
alterations  for  housing  the  trucks.  Sliding  25-foot  doors  close 
after  trucks  enter  to  keep  out  noise.  Homes  are  nearby. 


This  is  the  carpet  workroom  and  storage  area.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  a  roll  of  carpet  is  being  placed  by  a  Yale  Warehouser 
on  Stak-Rak  for  temporary  storage.  In  the  background,  the 
man  kneeling  on  the  flush  maple  floor  is  cutting  broadioom  to 
measure.  Behind  him  is  the  wrapping  equipment.  Near  him, 
but  not  visible,  is  a  binding  machine.  Distance  from  wrapping 
station  to  delivery  area  is  100  feet. 


A  Lewis-Shepherd  “Jay"  model  fork  lift  is  placing  convertible 
bed  on  pallet  rack  at  lO-foot  level  in  a  ly^-foot  aisle.  Bottom 
row  of  merchandise  is  full-size  mattresses  standing  on  end. 
Cartons  stored  on  center  shelf  hold  beds. 
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Holu  Retailers  Promoted 
National  Careers  Week 

By  Stephen  K.  Small,  Secretary,  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


Retailing  displayed  its  might 
and  promotional  power  last  month 
as  thousands  of  merchants  in  hundreds 
of  communities  throughout  the  nation 
teamed  up  to  take  part  in  the  first 
National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week. 

The  extent  of  community  activity 
was  monumental.  Merchants  carried 
the  retailing  career  “word”  to  millions 
of  people  during  the  special  week. 
Students,  teachers,  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors  and  parents  were  given  new  in¬ 
sights  into  retailing  as  a  career.  The 
industry  wooed  prospective  retailers, 
wowed  ’em,  and  won  many  over. 

How  was  it  done?  First,  there  were 
NRMA’s  Fact  Sheets  on  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  retailing  and  a  multitude 
of  other  aids  developed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  of 
which  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Then,  there  was  the  Action 
Kit  developed  by  the  Sub-Committee 
for  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week,  chaired  by  George  A.  Scott, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego. 
These  provided  a  base.  But  local  pro¬ 
jects  carried  the  week’s  work,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  with  a  force  and  power  never 
yet  displayed  by  any  industry  in  its 
efforts  to  interest  young  people  career- 
wise. 

The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  has  received  a  fileful  of  letters, 
brochures,  pamphlets,  press  clippings 
and  outlines  describing  local  programs. 
Here’s  a  sampling  of  what  came  in; 

Pennsylvania.  A  report  from  Leban¬ 
on  said:  “The  Lebanon  Merchants 
Committee  has  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
interest  high  school  students  in  retail¬ 
ing  [with]  speakers  assigned  to  the  high 
schools  and  parochial  schools  through¬ 
out  the  area  to  discuss  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  retailing  and  a  series  of  ads 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  listing 
each  store  that  is  capable  of  taking  on 
trainees.”  Lebanon  merchants  also 
prepared  a  sf>ecial  brochure  and  sent 
it  to  all  of  the  schools  in  the  area. 

A  committee  of  the  Greater  Erie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  that  it 
developed  a  “series  of  information  and 
briefing  sessions  with  both  students 
and  guidance  counselors.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  out  in  all  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  area. 

The  Merchants  Division  of  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reading 
and  Berks  County  sent  in  an  outline 
of  its  program  held  October  13th  and 
14th.  The  Monday  program  was  for 
guidance  personnel  and  included  store 
tours  and  visits  with  executives  and  a 
social  period  with  retailers  at  a  local 
restaurant.  Dinner  was  served;  there 
was  a  featured  address  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Tuesday  program  was  for 
students  and  included  a  store  tour, 
refreshment  break,  short  talks  by  store 
executives  followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period,  and  a  meeting  after¬ 
wards  at  which  the  students  heard  the 
retail  career  story  from  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  Harrisburg,  Pomeroy’s  played 
host  to  30  school  guidance  counselors. 

Michigan.  The  Michigan  Retailers 
Association  devoted  a  special  issue  of 
The  Michigan  Retailer  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  wrote  a  special  letter  to  all 
Michigan  chambers  of  commerce  urg¬ 
ing  community  support,  worked  with 
the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  to  drum  up  local  teacher  support 
and  participation,  and  distributed  a 
series  of  press  releases  on  careers  in 
retailing  to  all  Michigan  media. 

The  local  Merchants  Division  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Port  Huron 
said  it  “set  up  a  program  to  integrate 
Careers  in  Retailing  material  with  the 
retailing  classes  offered  to  regular  high 
school  students  and  to  evening  adult 
groups.” 

Florida.  In  Clearwater,  students  train¬ 
ing  for  work  as  secretaries  in  legal, 
medical  and  business  offices,  and  for 
positions  in  stores,  were  guests  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  where  they  heard  a  leading 
retailer  talk  about  opportunities. 

Jacksonville  retailers  worked  with 
Diversified  Cooperative  Training  class¬ 
es  in  the  high  schools,  distributed 


5,000  copies  of  a  comic-book  style  bro¬ 
chure  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  placed  posters  in  the  high 
schools  during  the  week,  made  person¬ 
al  presentations  to  junior  and  senior 
classes  in  the  high  schools,  and  pro¬ 
grammed  a  special  broadcast  on  Jack¬ 
sonville’s  new  educational  TV  station. 

Ohio.  Merchants  of  Portsmouth  were 
already  participating  in  an  annual 
Careers  Day  organized  by  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  school  system,  but,  they  wrote, 
“during  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  we 
are  working  with  local  Distributive 
Education  classes.  We  have  secured 
extra  materials  and  they  are  being 
made  a  part  of  an  exhibit.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  that  week  merchants  talked  di¬ 
rectly  to  students  during  a  class  period. 

The  mayor  of  Dayton  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  for  the  week,  and  newspaper 
publicity  was  secured.  The  Rike- 
Kumler  Company  invited  the  place¬ 
ment  counselors  of  all  local  high 
schools  to  visit  the  store  one  full  day 
“to  participate  in  a  program  which 
will  sell  Careers  in  Retailing.”  The 
counselors  came  and  Dayton’s  retailing 
is  now  viewed  much  more  interestedly 
by  these  important  people. 

In  Toledo,  the  Retail  Merchants 
Division  of  the  Toledo  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  in  a  list  of  pro¬ 
jects  which  included  a  luncheon  at  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel  at  which  were  pres¬ 
ent  as  guests  all  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  of  greater  Toledo  high  schools 
and  universities.  .  .  .  Mayor  John 
Yager  issued  a  proclamation  designat¬ 
ing  October  12th-18th  as  Toledo  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week.  .  .  .  The 
Toledo  Blade  carried  a  special  feature, 
and  several  radio-TV  programs  carried 
special  interviews  with  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  Toledo  retail  stores.  Mer¬ 
chants  also  used  store  displays. 

The  program  Jn  Columbus,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
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ciation  there,  included  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  all  principal  downtown  stores, 
designed  to  appeal  to  parents  as  well 
as  to  prospective  future  employees;  a 
publicity  campaign  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  present  and  past  members 
of  the  Distributive  Education  classes, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  continuing 
program  of  store  management  and 
personnel  representatives  appearing 
before  groups  and  PTA’s. 

Missouri.  The  Merchants  Association 
of  Kansas  City  had  this  to  say:  “We 
are  advertising  in  local  school  papers. 
Stores  are  using  lines  or  inserts  in  their 
ads.  .  .  .  We  had  a  luncheon  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13th  at  which  all  college  presidents 
in  our  area,  school  counselors,  store 
presidents  and  personnel  executives 
met  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
fostering  retail  careers  amongst  their 
students.  .  .  .  Booths  in  stores  were 
used  by  some  members.”  All  of  the 
events  were  well  publicized. 

Massachusetts.  In  Haverhill,  there 
were  “five  window  displays  at  different 
and  prominent  sections  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  district  .  .  .  speakers  before 
local  service  clubs  and  high  school 
students  .  .  .  bulletins  for  distribution 
to  store  customers  .  .  .  and,  naturally, 
newspaper  and  radio  publicity,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greater  Haverhill 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Virginia.  Here’s  what  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Danville  said  in 
a  letter  to  its  members:  “The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Retail  Merchants  Association  is 
going  to  have  40  billboards  strategic¬ 
ally  located  in  Virginia;  every  news¬ 
paper  has  received  mats  and  editorials; 
spot  announcements  for  radio;  and  the 
local  Distributive  Education  Coordi- 
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How  Ads  Sold  Careers 
Individual  stores,  as  well  as 
communities  and  business 
groups,  publicized  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  retail  careers. 
Some  inserted  ads  that  told 
about  jobs  in  their  stores. 
Here  are  two  examples, 
from  Abraham  &  Straus, 
New  York,  and  Friedland- 
er’s,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Others 
used  the  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Torch  insignia  along¬ 
side  their  standard  logos 
in  merchandise  ads. 


nators  have  been  asked  to  help.  Local¬ 
ly,  we  are  asking  the  newspaper  and 
radio  stations  to  assist  in  this  venture 
through  advertising,  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  editorials.  .  .  .  Question¬ 
naires  will  be  given  to  each  high 
school  student  to  promote  attention 
and  interest.”  The  letter  suggested 
projects  for  individual  merchants. 
Did  it  come  off?  You  bet  it  did.  In 
fact,  merchants  went  a  step  further 
and  plastered  their  stores  and  the 
schools  with  posters. 

The  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  actually  arranged  for  much 
more  than  was  noted  in  Danville’s  let¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  VRMA  distributed  NRMA’s 
Action  Kit  to  25  local  associations,  set 
up  a  special  radio  show  on  October 
11th,  and  distributed  a  series  of  news 
releases  to  each  daily,  weekly  and  semi¬ 
monthly  newspaper  in  the  state. 

In  Richmond,  the  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  set  up  a  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  store  tours  for  students,  a  dis¬ 
tributive  education  conference,  promo¬ 
tional  schools  on  how  to  dress,  basic 
salesmanship  and  store  operation,  a 
jingle  contest,*window  displays,  special 
literature,  general  publicity  and  speak¬ 


ers  at  meetings  of  the  Kiwanis,  Lions 
and  Optimist  Clubs.  Two  special  radio 
programs  were  arranged,  also. 

Maryland.  Baltimore’s  mayor  pro¬ 
claimed  the  week.  Its  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  purchased  litera¬ 
ture,  jjosters,  counter  cards  and  dis¬ 
tributed  these  free  to  its  membership 
and  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  use  in  publicizing  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week.  The  city  followed 
through  with  widespread  publicity. 

Arizona.  The  Tucson  Retail  Trade 
Bureau  wrote  that  it  sponsored  a 
“dinner  meeting  with  all  the  high 
school  counselors  in  the  I'ncson  area 
[and]  presented  a  panel  of  our  local 
retailers,  covering  all  five  phases  of  re¬ 
tailing.”  Sp>ecial  literature  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  distributed,  and  Tucson  re¬ 
ported  “a  tremendous  media  publicity 
campaign.” 

New  Jersey.  Kresge-Newark,  Inc.  car¬ 
ried  the  ball  in  its  city.  The  store  was 
host  on  October  14th  to  the  Essex 
County  Round  Table  Group,  which 
toured  the  department  store  and  dis¬ 
cussed  career  opportunities  with  exec- 


u  lives.  The  guidance  counselors  were 
joined  in  the  program  by  the  area’s 
DE  teachers. 

Connecticut.  Hartford  merchants  took 
the  program  to  heart  and  sponsored 
an  essay  contest  through  the  Hartford 
Retail  Trade  Board,  with  a  $200  prize. 
Topic  of  the  essay  was:  Why  Retail¬ 
ing  Is  Vital  to  Our  Way  of  Life.  Re¬ 
tailers  reported  staging  “a  dessert-tea 
for  student  editors  of  all  high  schools 
in  our  area  on  October  3rd  in  order 
to  give  the  students  a  preview  of  the 
program.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
taken  orders  for  six  postage  meter  in¬ 
dicias  which  are  now  in  operation  in 
several  stores  in  Hartford  and  in  our 
own  mailings.  These  will  be  used 
year-round.” 

California.  In  San  Leandro,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  spearheaded  an  effort 
which  included  student  visits  to  a 
number  of  stores,  guest  speakers  in  the 
schools,  and  publicity.  San  Leandro 
took  the  long-range  view,  saying  “that 
with  each  successive  year  we’ll  bring 
an  increasing  awareness  ...  of  the 
need  for  more  retail  interest  among 
local  high  school  students  and  young 
people.” 

Oakland  merchants  developed  this 
program  through  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  Executives  of  five  stores 
talked  to  students  of  all  Oakland  high 
schools  at  a  2i^^-hour  conference.  The 
mayor  issued  a  proclamation  which 
was  used  in  store  window  displays. 


Posters  were  placed  on  Oakland  high 
school  bulletin  boards,  and  sp>ecial 
brochures  were  distributed  to  students. 

New  York.  One  letter  from  Rochester 
outlined  the  city’s  program  this  way: 
“Each  store  was  host  to  10  students 
interested  in  retailing.  These  people 
met  for  a  general  session  conducted  by 
one  of  our  store  principals  and  were 
then  assigned  to  work  with  a  middle 
management  executive  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day.  This  identical  program 
was  carried  on  by  approximately  a 
half  dozen  stores  in  the  city.” 

Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  City  Re¬ 
tailers  Association  forwarded  an  out¬ 
line  of  that  city’s  program.  Included 
were  55  radio  spots,  seven  TV  spots, 
three  newspaper  ads  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  most  of  the  high  school 
papers.  In  addition,  local  television 
stations,  said  the  Association,  “were 
most  generous  in  supporting  Careers 
in  Retailing  Week  with  free  public 
service  announcements.”  There  was 
one  special  half-hour  TV  show  on  the 
city’s  DE  program.  Special  folders  de¬ 
tailing  opportunities  in  retailing  were 
distributed  to  vocational  counselors 
and  teachers,  and  more  than  200  stu¬ 
dents  attended  Open  House  sessions 
in  seven  of  the  city’s  stores. 

West  Virginia.  Parkersburg  carried 
out  a  program  highlighted  by  a 
mayor’s  proclamation,  speakers  in  the 
high  schools,  radio  and  TV  spots  and 


programs,  advertising  support  and 
general  publicity.  In  addition,  the 
Parkersburg  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation  distributed  cartoon-book  presen¬ 
tations  to  high  school  students. 

Minnesota.  In  St.  Paul,  the  Retail 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  sponsored  a  dinner  meeting  at 
which  80  high  school  principals  and 
guidance  counselors  were  present  to 
hear  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  NRMA,  address  them 
on  career  opportunities  in  retailing. 
Literature  was  distributed  and  the 
educators  were  greatly  interested  in 
retailing.  The  St.  Paul  program  is 
scheduled  to  be  an  annual  affair  from 
now  on. 

Only  the  Beginning.  Space  is  not 
available  to  detail  all  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  programs  described  in  letters  to 
the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing.  Many  worth-while  community 
programs  must  be  omitted,  but  this 
sampling  is  enough  to  show  how  whole¬ 
heartedly  retailers  have  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  this  movement. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  sure 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week  proves  to 
be  only  the  beginning  of  the  big  job 
of  interesting  young  people  in  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career.  Keep  up  the  work. 
Make  plans  for  all-year  programs.  At 
the  very  least,  a  careers  in  retailing 
program  acquaints  your  community 
with  the  vitality  of  retailing  and  with 
the  people  who  work  in  it. 


SPECIAL  NATIONAL  CAREERS  IN  RETAIL  WEEK  CONTEST 


The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  is  anxious  to  secure 
full  details  on  the  hundreds  of  successful  community-wide 
careers  in  retailing  week  programs  carried  out  October  12th- 
18th,  during  the  industry's  first  annual  National  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week.  Details  of  these  programs  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  Committee  and  to  all  retailers  in  their  planning  for  next 
year's  special  week  and  for  year-round  programs. 

NRMA  Recognition  Awards  will  be  made  to  the  three  com¬ 
munities  judged  to  have  participated  most  effectively  in  the 
week.  Separate  awards  will  be  made  to  communities  with  less 
than  100,000,  from  100,000  to  500,000  and  more  than  500,000 
population.  Here's  how  you  may  enter  your  community's  careers 
week  program  in  this  competition: 

1.  If  you  participated  in  the  special  week  as  part  of  a 
community-wide  effort  or  group  effort,  urge  the  coordinating 
organization  to  submit  an  entry  which  lists  participating  stores 


and  groups. '  If  yours  was  the  only  store  participating  in  the 
program  in  your  community,  submit  an  entry  for  your  store. 

2.  Make  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of  your  careers 
in  retailing  week  program  and  the  details  of  its  projects. 

3.  Attach  press  clippings,  tear  sheets  and  special  literature 
developed  for  the  week  in  your  community,  photos  of  special 
careers  in  retailing  exhibits  used  during  the  week,  and  other 
documentary  materials. 

4.  Submit  the  material  to  the  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  in  a  presentation  binder  (any  size)  by  December  15, 
1958. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Merely  describe  and  document  your 
community's  careers  in  retailing  week  program.  Winners  will 
be  announced  during  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 
session  at  the  NRAAA's  48th  Annual  Convention,  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1959,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

1  ' 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 

The  Shop-at-Home  Service 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Those  stores  that  do  not  permit  in¬ 
terselling  are  usually,  but  not  always, 
quite  large.  These  either  have  or  are 
seeking  to  set  up  some  mechanism  for 
passing  leads  along  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another  so  that  opportunities 
spotted  by  outside  men  do  not  go  to 
waste.  One  store  in  the  South  that  is 
just  beginning  to  develop  its  outside 
selling  has  plans  to  seek  a  decorating 
department  head  who  will  be  a  good 
salesman  and  also  be  able  to  coordi¬ 
nate  in-the-home  selling  for  the  entire 
group  of  home  departments. 

The  Ideal  Salesman.  Although  interi¬ 
or  decorating  departments  have  long 
been  in-the-home  sellers,  several  ob¬ 
servers  are  emphatic  about  the  need 
for  finding  salesp>eople  with  different 
qualifications  from  those  offered  by 
decorators.  “A  decorator  is  too  fussy,” 
is  one  comment.  “He  will  waste  a 
lot  of  time  over  little  things,  whereas 
what  you  need  today  is  a  practical 
person  with  some  knowledge  of  color 
and  fashion,  and  with  real  ability  to 
organize  his  time  and  to  sell.  You  may 
find  that  man  on  your  selling  floor. . . . 
Give  him  a  background  in  your  mer¬ 
chandise,  let  him  study  a  few  books  on 
decorating,  make  sure  he  knows  how 
to  measure  and  how  to  explain  yard¬ 
age  requirements  to  customers  if  nec¬ 
essary.  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is 
that,  if  he  has  a  live  prospect  at  one 
end  of  town,  he  should  be  enterprising 


Selling  Color  Television  in  the  Home. 
The  high  unit  of  sale  makes  color  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  quality  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts  ideal  for  in-the-home  selling.  Shown 
here  is  a  service  man  installing  a  color  TV 
set  for  trial  in  a  prospect’s  home;  later  that 
day,  when  a  good  color  program  is  being 
broadcast,  the  salesman  will  make  his 
appearance— and  usually  the  sale.  Excel¬ 
lent  source  of  leads:  people  who  attend 
store  events  linked  with  color  TV,  hi-fi,  etc. 


enough  to  line  up  a  few  other  calls  in 
that  same  area,  even  if  they  are  not 
sure  prospects,  instead  of  wasting  his 
whole  day  backtracking.” 

Good  salesmen  who  can  sell  in  the 
home  are  not  easy  to  find.  Although 
most  authorities  suggest  looking  first 
on  one’s  own  selling  floor  for  material, 
they  agree  that  a  man  who  does  well 
inside  the  store  is  not  always  eager  or 
qualified  to  work  outside.  The  induce¬ 
ment  of  extra  commissions,  offered  by 
some  stores,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  transform  a  floor  man  into  a  good 
outside  man.  Training,  for  experi¬ 
enced  as  well  as  for  new  men,  is  a  basic 
part  of  the  job. 

Training  Programs.  Howard  M.  Bing¬ 
ham,  merchandise  manager  at  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  writing 
in  the  1957  edition  of  The  Buyer's 
Manual,  warns:  “Don’t  try  outside 
selling  without  a  well-trained,  high- 
producing  group  of  salesmen.  If  you 
do,  it  will  be  money  wasted.  An  un¬ 
trained  salesman  can  cause  you  a  lot 
of  trouble.”  Stressing  the  importance 
of  a  good  training  program,  James 


Lees  &  Sons,  in  its  manual  on  in-tlie- 
home  selling,  p>oints  out  that  the  sale  is 
often  made  or  lost  on  the  first  call, 
that  “a  good  training  program  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  could,  in 
the  final  analysis,  sp>ell  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  your  program.”  And  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  in  its  booklet  on  in- 
the-home  selling,  urges:  “Keep  on 
coaching.  Giving  your  new  man  the 
basic  information  is  just  the  beginning. 
He  really  needs  help  when  he  starts 
selling  and  starts  bumping  into  baff¬ 
ling  problems.  .  .  .  Keep  on  coaching 
him  and  feeding  him  techniques  that 
improve  his  selling  average.” 

Since  the  selection  and  nurture  of 
the  in-the-home  salesman  is  so  vital  a 
problem,  calling  for  continuing  super¬ 
vision  and  training,  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  many  of  the  merchandise 
managers  who  contributed  to  this 
study  speak  out  in  favor  of  special 
staffs,  specially  trained,  supervised, 
and  comf>ensated. 

Separate  Staffs.  One  of  the  South’s 
outstanding  stores  says  in-the-home 
selling  is  “all  around  us.”  The  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  that  store  urges 
management  to  open  its  eyes  to  the 
situation  and  set  up  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization  for  such  selling.  A  New  York 
State  merchandise  manager  says: 
“Where  we  use  in-the-home  selling, 
results  are  very  good.  I  think  we  could 
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do  more  if  we  had  a  special,  trained 
staff  to  do  only  in-the-home  selling. 
To  date,  this  has  been  too  costly.” 
(Yet  the  same  store  says  its  selling  costs 
for  in-the-home  are  not  higher  than 
for  other  sales,  and  the  closings  ratio 
and  average  unit  sale  are  better.)  In 
Washington,  D.  C.:  “In-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  is  a  very  good  medium  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  should  be  further  de¬ 
veloped.  We  should  have  a  separate 
sales  force,  with  proper  compensation 
setup,  and  build  a  large  volume  of 
business.” 

The  comp>ensation  setup  can  be  a 
problem.  As  one  store  points  out, 
there  should  be  a  higher  rate  of  com¬ 
mission,  if  only  to  make  up  for  the 
extra  hours.  Evening  work  is  essential, 
and  so  are  irregular  hours.  Although 
most  of  the  reporting  stores  say  their 
outside  p>eople  spend  some  time  on  the 
floor  and  have  sp>ecified  hours  of  work, 
it  is  pretty  generally  accepted  that 
these  men  will  make  calls  on  their  own 
time  when  they  have  to.  The  cus¬ 
tomer’s  convenience  is  what  counts. 

Compensation  Plans.  There  is  no 
standard  practice  among  the  reporting 
stores  as  to  compensation  plans.  Forty- 
two  p>er  cent  of  them  have  their  in-the- 


home  p>eople  on  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  plans;  38  per  cent  have  them  on 
straight  commission;  20  per  cent  have 
more  than  one  plan  in  op>eration.  The 
most  common  plan  for  covering  travel 
expense  is  a  mileage  allowance  on  the 
salesman’s  own  car— a  plan  used  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  plans. 
Some  simply  pay  extra  commission  to 
make  up  for  travel  costs  or  allow  taxi 
fares. 

Surprisingly,  fewer  than  half  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  have  their  own  station 
wagons  or  cars  for  the  use  of  their  out¬ 
side  men.  Owned  or  rented,  a  spotless 
station  wagon  bearing  the  store’s  name 
is  publicity  on  wheels  for  its  in-the- 
home  service.  Also,  if  it  is  store  prop¬ 
erty,  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the 
salesman  has  a  clean,  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  samples  and  other  equipment 
is  much  simpler.  The  kit  that  doesn’t 
fit  conveniently  into  a  man’s  own  car 
won’t  be  carried;  the  one  that  has  an 
assigned  spot  in  the  store’s  own  station 
wagon,  and  is  checked  into  that  spot 
each  morning,  will  be  used. 

Supervision.  Supervising  the  sales¬ 
man’s  sample  kit  and  equipment  is 
part  of  the  job  of  securing  effective 
selling,  of  course.  So  is  the  matter  of 


scheduling  and  reviewing  his  calls  to 
make  sure  he  uses  his  time  wisely  and 
is  improving  in  his  selling.  Correction 
and  congratulation  are  as  important 
as  commissions  in  getting  the  best 
work  from  a  sales  staff,  whether  in  the 
home  or  on  the  floor. 

Most  of  the  stores  in  this  study  have 
their  outside  people  on  the  floor  part 
of  the  time,  and  have  not  yet  had  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  servicing  the 
man  who  is  out  in  the  field  constantly. 
He  needs  someone  to  follow  through 
on  his  workroom  orders,  to  receive  his 
telephone  calls  from  customers,  to 
handle  the  occasional  sale  that  begins 
in  the  home  but  is  completed  on  the 
floor.  Currently,  a  familiar  practice  is 
to  let  the  outside  men  work  in  teams- 
one  man  out,  the  other  in,  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  Then,  when  a  man  takes 
his  turn  on  the  floor,  he  handles  his 
team-mate’s  paper  work  and  calls  as 
well  as  his  own.  But  a  team  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  form,  and  the  size  of  the 
outside  job  may  grow  to  the  point 
where  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep  a  skilled 
man  inside  half  the  time.  Then  the 
answer  may  be  a  central  desk  for  re¬ 
ports,  calls,  and  follow-through— an 
extra  expense,  but  an  investment  in 
more  effective  selling. 


Equipment  for  the 
In-the-Home  Salesman 


Besides  a  carefully  planned 
sample  kit,  he  needs  fact  sheets 
about  fabrics  and  fibers,  yardage 
charts,  catalogues,  pictures  and 
scale-ruled  sheets  for  room  plans. 


The  salesman  who  goes  out  into  the 
home  to  sell  has  many  advantages 
over  the  one  who  sells  on  the  floor,  but 
he  has  his  handicaps,  too.  No  model 
rooms,  no  vignettes  to  illustrate  furni¬ 
ture-drapery-carpet  coordinations,  no 


curtains  hung  against  dummy  win¬ 
dows,  no  quick  check  with  the  stock- 
room  to  see  if  the  wanted  color  or  pat¬ 
tern  is  actually  on  hand.  And  no 
demonstration  display  of  the  newer 
carpet  fibers,  the  wash-and-hang  drap¬ 
eries,  or  other  merchandise  whose 
properties  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the 
customer.  Above  all,  no  buyer  or  as¬ 
sistant  buyer  to  respond  to  an  SOS 
with  needed  facts. 

When  one  recognizes  how  complete¬ 
ly  on  his  own  the  in-the-home  sales¬ 
man  is,  often  working  after  the  store  is 
closed  when  he  has  not  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  telephoning  in  for  informa¬ 


tion,  it  becomes  obvious  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  hangs  to  a  large  extent  upon  how 
well  the  store  equips  him  to  do  his  job. 
A  good  working  kit,  with  all  the  need¬ 
ed  tools,  and  a  carefully  selected  set  of 
samples,  may  constitute  half  the  battle 
in  fabrics  and  carpets.  In  fact,  one 
New  York  store’s  success  in  selling  car¬ 
pets  in  the  home  is  credited  largely  to 
the  care  the  buyer  takes  in  working  up 
sample  books  that  enable  his  men  to 
present  the  various  numbers  properly. 

What  to  Carry.  When  a  customer  has 
already  been  in  the  store  and  made  a 
preliminary  selection,  the  problem  of 
what  to  take  along  isn’t  particularly 
baffling.  But,  more  and  more,  as  stores 
advertise  their  shop-at-home  services, 
customers  who  have  not  reviewed  the 
assortment  at  all  are  asking  to  have  a 
man  call.  What  shall  he  bring? 

Some  buyers  favor  having  him  carry 
every  number  that  is  in  stock;  others 
would  rather  narrow  the  selection 
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Yes,  we’re  full  of  back-talk  at  Barwick,  and  for  good  reason:  new  ’’Dual  Loc 
Bac.”  "Dual  Loc  Bac"  securely  locks  in  tufts  and  eliminates  complaints 
on  re-stretching  and  wrinkling.  "Dual  Loc  Bac"  puts  extra  body  in  carpet, 
makes  it  lie  flat . . .  makes  wall-to-wall  installations  easier,  because  it’s  easier 
to  cut,  easier  to  handle.  Actually  a  second  heavy  backing,  made  of  Ludlow  jute, 
the  quality  backing  for  fine  carpets,  "Dual  Loc  Bac”  is  easier  to  handle  in  a 
sales  sense,  too.  Customers  recognize  it  as  extra  qxiality,  extra  value. 


arwick 

mills,  me. 

A/lokers  of  fine  carpet 
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down  to  colors,  fabrics,  and  fashions 
that  are  currently  enjoying  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  the  store’s  customers. 
Casual,  hit-or-miss  assortments  obvi¬ 
ously  won’t  do;  neither  will  an  assort¬ 
ment  that  is  set  up  today  necessarily  be 
good  a  month  from  now.  Tastes 
change,  new  ideas  come  up,  competi¬ 
tion  kills  or  boosts  certain  numbers. 
And  stock  conditions  change.  The 
sample  kit  needs  regular  review. 

Inventory.  Most  of  the  stores  cooper¬ 
ating  in  this  study  maintain  no  special 
inventory  for  in-the-home  selling;  pre¬ 
sumably,  if  the  salesman  takes  out  a 
selection  of  the  department’s  strong 
sellers,  these  are  pretty  certain  to  be  in 
stock.  Odds  and  ends  that  will  be 
closed  out  and  not  reordered  probably 
do  not  get  into  his  kit. 

Some  authorities  hold  that  the 
samples  carried  by  the  in-the-home 
man  need  not  tie  too  closely  to  what 
is  actually  in  stock,  since  the  custom¬ 
er  is  buying  merchandise  that  has  to 
be  made  up  for  her.  She  will  have  to 
wait  anyhow  for  the  workroom,  they 
reason,  and  a  little  extra  wait  for  mer¬ 
chandise  to  come  from  a  jobber  should 
not  be  objectionable.  Other  authori¬ 
ties  are  equally  emphatic  about  not 


letting  her  wait.  If  it  takes,  say,  two 
weeks  for  a  delivery  from  the  jobber, 
and  two  weeks  more  for  the  workroom 
to  make  up  a  slip  cover  or  a  set  of 
draperies,  the  customer’s  patience  may 
run  out.  There  may  be  a  cancelled 
order— and  a  lost  customer. 

The  store’s  distance  from  its  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  reliability  of  its  resources 
as  to  delivery  enter  into  the  picture. 
If  a  fabric  source  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  replenish  the  stock  in  a  hurry, 
the  salesman’s  samples  should  be 
marked  as  to  which  numbers  are  actu¬ 
ally  in  stock  and  which  ones  will  re¬ 
quire  an  extra  wait. 

Generous  Samples.  Both  fabric  and 
floor  coverings  firms  recommend  that 
the  salesman  carry  good-sized  samples. 
A  piece  of  drapery  fabric  less  than  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length  cannot  be 
readily  held  against  the  window  to 
show  the  effect,  nor  can  it  be  draped 
over  a  chair  to  show  how  a  slip  cover 
would  look.  A  tiny  carpet  sample  can¬ 
not  show  how  the  color  and  weave  will 
look  alongside  a  favorite  chair  or 
against  the  newly  painted  wall.  Gen¬ 
erous  samples  may  be  hard  on  the 
salesman’s  arm  muscles  and  on  the 
budget,  but  they  are  important  if  the 


A  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


nROADENING  experience  with  in- 
^  the-home  selling  highlights  some 
principles  for  department  stores: 

•  Recognize  It  as  an  Important 
Customer  Service.  Customers  who 
cannot  conveniently  shop  in  the  store 
and  those  who  find  it  easier  to  choose 
home  furnishings  right  in  the  home 
appreciate  this  service. 

•  Promote  It  Regularly.  It  is  for 
items  the  customer  buys  infrequently 
that  in-the-home  selling  is  best.  The 
customer  who  is  buying  her  first  carpet 
in  five  years  may  not  remember  your 
in-the-home  ad  of  a  year  ago. 

•  Recognize  the  Skills  Required. 

In-the-home  selling  requires  special 


skills,  training,  supervision,  compensa¬ 
tion.  Merchandisers  are  seeing  advan¬ 
tages  in  creating  a  special  staff  for  this 
work  to  serve  the  store  rather  than  any 
one  department. 

•  Recognize  the  Profit  Potential. 

In-the-home  sales  usually  mean  larger 
unit  sales,  higher  quality  merchandise, 
longer  profits.  Price  competition  is 
minimized. 

•  Keep  Passing  the  Leads  Along. 

To  keep  good  outside  men  profitably 
busy,  there  is  an  unending  need  for 
leads.  Mechanisms  should  be  set  up  to 
pass  them  along,  to  recognize  them 
wherever  they  turn  up,  to  create  them 
through  events  which  feature  merchan¬ 
dise  susceptible  to  in-the-home  selling. 


visit  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose— to 
sell  by  showing  the  customer  how  the 
merchandise  will  look  in  her  home. 

Labeling  Samples.  Ticketing  fabric 
samples  is  another  part  of  the  job  of 
equipping  the  salesman  that  calls  for 
care  and  thought.  Fabrics  need  very 
complete  descriptions  these  days— fiber 
content,  color  fastness,  special  finishes, 
washability,  and  so  on.  A  store-charted 
fact  tag  on  each  sample  may  be  the 
ideal  way  to  make  sure  that  every  fact 
required  is  at  the  salesman’s  finger¬ 
tips;  each  needed  point  can  have  its 
assigned  spot  on  the  tag,  and  no  key 
fact  need  be  left  to  memory  or  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Still  another  part  of  the  job  is  to 
give  the  salesman  demonstration  ma¬ 
terials,  particularly  for  merchandise 
with  new  and  possibly  unfamiliar  ad¬ 
vantages.  For  instance,  a  small  piece 
of  Fiberglas  can  be  carried  along  for 
the  customer  who  needs  to  dunk  it 
and  watch  it  dry  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  not  need  ironing. 
An  extra  piece  of  slip  cover  fabric 
treated  with  a  silicone  finish  can  be 
available  for  sprinkling  with  water,  or 
soda,  or  coffee,  if  the  customer  wants 
to  put  it  to  the  test. 

Other  Aids.  Other  possibilities  for  the 
kit  are  the  consumer  education  leaf¬ 
lets  prepared  by  fiber  sources  or  mak¬ 
ers  of  special  finishes  for  fabrics.  The 
appropriate  leaflet,  telling  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  to  expect  of  the  fabric  she 
is  considering,  may  be  just  the  clinch¬ 
er  that  a  salesman  needs.  Also  helpful 
are  some  of  the  giveaways  that  are 
thrust  upon  buyers  at  almost  any  trade 
show— scraps  of  new  fiber,  samples  of 
new  weaves,  etc.,  with  directions  for 
demonstrating  to  oneself  how  they 
perform. 

For  the  salesman  who  does  any  meas¬ 
uring  or  estimating,  it  helps  to  have 
a  yardage  chart,  like  the  one  Waverly 
Fabrics  is  distributing  to  its  accounts 
this  season.  Such  charts  not  only  speed 
up  the  estimating  job,  but  they  also 
reassure  the  customer  about  the  need 
for  more  yardage  of  print  than  of 
plain,  or  about  the  necessity  for  using 
12-foot  broadloom  in  a  room  11  feet 
wide.  Many  of  the  customers  who  will 
ask  for  in-the-home  service,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  very  young  hous^ 
wives  whose  small  babies  keep  them  at 
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Admittance 
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AMERICAN  FURNITURE  MA 


January  5-16 

You  get  the  greatest  coverage:— 1 ,250  Leading  Lines 
under  one  roof:  More  than  half  of  1959's  produc¬ 
tion  of  furniture  and  bedding  on  display.  Complete 
lines,  not  mere  fractional  showings. 

Contacts  with  Top  Management:  Tested  Advertising, 
Display  and  Selling  ideas— ready  to  go  to  work  for 
your  store.  ^ 

American  Furniture  Mart— National  headquarters  for 
industry  Trade  Associations— Retail,  Manufacturing, 
Wholesale  and  Salesmen. 

Buying  or  Selling,  you  can  do  your  job  at  less-cost- 
per-unit  at  the  American  Furniture  Mart— of  prime 
importance,  with  costs  up— and  profits  down. 


Plan  Now  to  Attend.  Make 
Hotel,  Travel  Reservations 
Today. 
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home,  and  whose  experience  in  buying 
or  making  fabric  items  for  the  home 
is  extremely  limited. 

Non-Textiles.  Printed  matter  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  tool  increases  in  importance  when 
we  come  to  home  furnishings  of  the 
non-textile  variety.  There,  catalogue 
pages  and  sp>ecification  sheets  may 
have  to  take  the  place  of  samples. 
These  may  not  be  the  easiest  things 
to  sell  from,  but  the  discounters  have 
been  doing  it  for  years— and  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  big  mail  order  companies 
have  been  ordering  such  items  from 
catalogues  for  generations. 

Some  ingenuity  may  be  needed  to 
help  the  salesman  show  the  customer 
how  the  merchandise  will  look  in  her 
home.  Since  he  does  not  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  decorator’s  ability  to  visu¬ 
alize  things  on  paper  for  the  customer, 
he  may  find  it  easier  to  work  with  a 
scrapbook  of  color  pictures— clippings 
from  magazine  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages;  photographs  of  the  store’s 
own  model  rooms  and  displays;  possi¬ 
bly  even  photographs  of  actual  rooms 
in  the  homes  of  other  customers.  Also 
helpful  would  be  some  of  those  pub¬ 
licity  shots  that  manufacturers  show¬ 
er  upon  trade  and  consumer  publica¬ 
tions.  These  are  usually  expertly 
photographed  pictures  of  individual 
pieces  of  merchandise  in  settings  that 
suggest  a  home  background. 

A  New  Tool.  A  new  tool  that  will 
probably  prove  particularly  helpful 
for  in-the-home  selling  of  furniture  is 
the  planning  kit  now  being  distributed 
to  its  accounts  by  Baumritter,  for  the 
Ethan  Allen  line.  The  kit  includes 
quadrille-ruled  paf>er  on  which  the 
salesman  can  quickly  draw  a  diagram 
of  the  customer’s  room,  plus  templates 
in  color  of  individual  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  line.  With  the  aid  of 
these  and  other  copyrighted  elements 
of  the  kit,  salesman  and  customer  can 
plan  a  room  on  paper  right  in  her 
home. 

As  more  manufacturers  in  more 
branches  of  the  home  furnishings  field 
become  aware  of  the  p>otential  and  the 
problems  of  selling  in  the  home,  more 
help  will  surely  be  forthcoming  from 
resources— just  as  today  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  industry  has  tools  and  sugges¬ 
tions  and  facts  for  the  retailer  who 
plans  an  in-the-home  program. 


IP 

Developing  Leads  for 
In-the-Home  Calls 


A  systematic  referral  system 
within  the  store  is  essential.  In 
newspaper  promotion,  stores 
favor  the  constant-reminder 
practice,  including  shop-at-home 
information  in  every  ad  where  it 
applies.  For  concentrated  promo¬ 
tion,  television  is  a  logical  medi¬ 
um,  used  with  great  success. 

ONCE  in-the-home  selling  grows 
beyond  merely  following  up  to 
complete  sales  that  originate  on  the 
floor,  stores  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  locating  leads  for  their  outside  men, 
so  that  manpower  and  equipment  will 
be  working  steadily.  For  some  types 
of  stores,  doorbell  ringing  is  an  answer. 
Department  stores,  understandably, 
have  never  warmed  to  this  idea.  For 
them,  fortunately,  there  are  many 
other  sources. 

First,  of  course,  are  the  leads  that 
develop  for  one  department  in  the 
course  of  a  sale  being  made  in  another. 
The  floor  staff  can  pass  leads  along  to 
the  outside  men;  one  outside  man,  if 
he  is  specialized  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments,  can  pass  leads  on  to  another. 
Mechanics  and  installers  may  run 
across  leads,  too.  Salespeople  in  the 
apparel  departments,  in  the  course  of 
their  contacts  with  customers,  may 
pick  up  leads— bridal  and  baby  shop 
people,  to  cite  two  very  obvious 
examples. 

To  channel  the  leads  from  these 
various  sources  to  the  people  qualified 
to  handle  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
offer  some  incentive— a  split  commis¬ 
sion,  possibly,  for  floor  salespeople  in 
the  department  that  will  eventually 
make  the  sale,  or  a  small  payment  as 
a  reward  for  referrals  from  other  de¬ 
partments.  The  same  techniques  that 
credit  departments  use  to  enlist  the 


help  of  store  p>ersonnel  in  op>ening  new 
charge  accounts  can  be  used  to  get 
leads  for  in-the-home  selling.  The  spe¬ 
cial  virtue  of  leads  obtained  throu^ 
store  p>ersonnel  is,  of  course,  that  these 
are  people  who  already  know  the  store 
and  have  dealt  with  it. 

Store  Advertising.  The  department 
store’s  favorite  weapon,  advertising,  is 
an  effective  tool  for  developing  leads, 
and  nowadays  it  is  not  unusual  to  see, 
tucked  into  an  ad  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  suggestion  that  a  particular 
extension  be  called  in  order  to  have  a 
salesman  come  to  the  house.  Less  com¬ 
mon,  however,  is  the  special  ad  for  in- 
the-home  selling.  Only  one  in  every 
three  of  the  stores  reporting  in  this 
study  devotes  even  an  occasional  ad 
to  this  purpose. 

In  discussing  in-the-home  selling, 
the  American  Carpet  Institute  under¬ 
scores  the  importance  of  mentioning 
this  service  not  only  in  all  merchandise 
ads,  but  also  in  frequent  ads  run  ex¬ 
pressly  to  feature  the  store’s  readiness 
to  send  a  salesman  into  the  home.  “A 
store  cannot  assume,”  says  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Institute,  “that  the  infr^ 
quent  carpet  purchasers  are  familiar 
with  its  services.  They  must  constant¬ 
ly  be  reminded.” 

Among  recent  ads  by  New  York 
stores  is  one  by  Sloane’s,  inviting  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pick  reupholstery  fabrics  in 
their  own  home.  “We’ll  bring  the  fab¬ 
ric  samples  to  you  for  a  private  show¬ 
ing,”  reads  the  copy.  “You  can  tat 
colors  under  home  lighting,  compare 
colors  with  your  walls  and  floors,  and 
place  your  order  for  fresh  new  uphol¬ 
stery  .  .  .”  An  ad  run  by  Goldsmith’s 
of  Memphis,  some  time  ago,  made  the 
case  for  shopping  at  home  even  strong¬ 
er.  Announcing  its  “rug  showroom  on 
wheels”  and  offering  to  send  a  courte¬ 
ous  salesman  with  large  samples  and  a 
complete  selectioij,  it  recommended 
selling  in  the  home  as  “a  sure,  easy 
method”  that  “removes  the  uncertain- 
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Meet  a  new  star  saleswoman ! 

She  wears  a  symbol  long  known 
to  you— the  ^gidaire  crown. 
And  she  represents  how  any 
woman  will  feel  when  she  owns  a 
1959  Frigidaire  appliance. 

You’ll  see  a  lot  of  this  new 
Frigidaire  Queen— in  every 
magazine  advertisement ...  in 
every  TV  commercial— in  the 
greatest  daytime  TV  appliance 
campaign  ever— with  5  great 
shows  pre-selling  for  you. 

Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  consistently,  the 
Frigidaire  Queen  will  appear  in 
dynamic  selling  messages  in  Life, 
Look,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  McCalVs, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens.  In  This  Week  and 
Parade  Sunday  supplements. 

On  TV,  with  Jan  Murray  on 
“TREASURE  HUNT,”  Bill  Cullen 
on  “the  price  is  right,” 

Ann  Flood  on  “from  these 
ROOTS,”  Bert  Parks  on  “county 
FAIR,”  and  Hugh  Downs  on 
“concentration.” 

And  what  selling  messages  for 
Frigidaire!  They’ll  tell  about 
great  new  features,  wonderful 
new  Lacework  Styling  added  to 
the  famous  Frigidaire  Sheer 
Look— products  fit  for  a  queen. 
More  sales  for  you! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


CAMPAIONS  DESIBNED 
TO  SELL 
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ty  from  choosing  your  rugs.” 

Both  of  these  ads  emphasize  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  customer  of  making  her 
selection  at  home— a  refreshing  change 
from  so  many  ads  that  hit  only  on  the 
theme  of  “too  busy  to  shop”  or  “if  you 
can’t  come  in”  and  somehow  imply 
that  the  customer  would  do  better  to 
bestir  herself  and  get  downtown  in 
person.  Stores  that  want  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  stay-home  and  the 
come-down  approaches  may  find  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  ads  run  by  White  & 
Kirk,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  which  makes 
a  point  of  showing  a  picture  of  its 
store  in  the  background  each  time  it 
runs  a  picture  of  its  mobile  drapery 
department.  Copy  is  likely  to  read: 
“We're  always  happy  to  have  you,  of 
course,  in  our  big  Fourth  Floor  Drap¬ 
ery  Department,  but,  actually,  you 
need  travel  no  farther  than  your  tele¬ 
phone  .  . 

Television  Promotion.  There’s  a  nat¬ 
ural  affinity  between  television  and  the 
shop-at-home  service.  Television  can 
give  a  kind  of  preview  of  the  sales¬ 
man’s  call,  show  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
selections  with  his'  expert  help  and,  by 
demonstration,  show  that  there  will 
be  a  plentiful  assortment  from  which 
to  make  the  selection.  Sears,  Roebuck’s 
filmed  demonstration  of  its  shop-at- 
home  service  is  known  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  use  of  the  television  medium  by 
retailers.  Howard  Abrahams  of  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
reported  that  85  j>er  cent  of  the  ad 
budget  for  the  Gimbel  re-upholstery 
service,  which  stresses  in -the -home 
service,  is  in  television. 

Other  Sources.  Telephone  inquiries 
for  any  home  furnishings  merchandise 
can  be  a  good  source  of  leads,  and  some 
of  the  reporting  stores  make  use  of 
them.  Others  seek  out  newcomers  to 
the  community,  customers  who  have 
opened  new  charge  accounts,  lists  of 
new  home  owners,  etc.  Most  of  the 
stores  participating  in  this  study,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  impression  that  they  do 
little  to  create  leads  for  in-the-home 
sales. 

For  example,  although  a  number  of 
the  rejxjrting  stores  could  be  identified 
as  users  of  the  Welcome  Wagon  serv¬ 
ice,  only  one  mentioned  using  these 
calls  to  secure  leads.  The  Welcome 
Wagon  hostess  does  not  sell,  but  she 


does  send  a  report  of  her  calls— new 
families,  engaged  girls,  new  babies,  or 
whatever— to  the  sponsoring  store.  In 
the  department  store,  the  reports  may 
go  to  the  sales  promotion  division  or 
possibly  to  the  credit  manager.  A  store 
that  is  in  earnest  about  building  up 
its  in-the-home  business  can  easily  in¬ 
clude  in  its  follow-up  letter  to  new 
families  a  mention  of  that  service. 

From  Outside  Sources.  Another  often 
overlooked  source  of  leads:  Manufac¬ 
turers  sometimes  offer  in  their  nation¬ 
al  advertising  to  send  booklets  and 
names  of  nearby  stores  to  consumers 
who  write  for  them.  One  such  manu¬ 
facturer  conscientiously  sends  these 
consumer  names  along  to  his  retail  ac¬ 
counts,  and  later  checks  back  with  the 
stores  to  see  what  has  happened.  In 
many  stores,  the  inquiry  cards  reach 
the  wastebasket  by  the  most  direct 
route.  In  some,  where  a  letter  or  a 
telephone  call  has  invited  customer 
contact,  sales  that  average  between 
$300  and  $400  have  resulted.  Given  a 
batch  of  such  cards,  an  eager  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in-the-home  salesman  could 
probably  sift  the  likely  prospects  from 
the  coupon-senders  in  a  morning  on 
the  telephone,  and  could  lay  out  some 
fruitful  calls  for  himself. 

Events  Yield  Leads.  The  quest  for  in- 
the-home  leads  can  also  take  the  form 
of  events  that  bring  customers  to  the 
store,  leaving  an  opening  for  later 
follow-up.  Decorating  forums  are  a 
good  example.  Or  special  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  color  television,  hi-fi,  or  stereo. 
Robert  A.  Seidel,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  RCA,  cites  the  case  of  a 
small  dealer  who  set  up  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  room  in  his  shop.  Each  day,  he 
invites  about  20  prospects  to  see  color 
television,  or  to  hear  hi-fi  or  stereo. 
By  their  addresses  or  their  member¬ 
ship  in  local  organizations,  he  knows 
that  these  people  are  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  income  group  for  what  he  has  to 
sell.  Although  the  demonstration  is 
a  social  rather  than  a  selling  session, 
each  audience  yields  six  or  eight  good 
prospects  for  in-the-home  selling. 

How  does  one  sell  color  TV  in  the 
home?  Mr.  Seidel  suggests  sending  a 
set  in  during  the  day,  by  appointment. 
The  service  men  who  bring  it  can  be 
the  distributor’s  or  the  store's:  they 
are  there  to  install,  not  to  sell.  In  the 


evening,  at  a  time  when  a  color  broad¬ 
cast  is  scheduled,  the  salesman  makes 
his  appearance  and  introduces  the 
family  to  color  viewing.  After  the 
broadcast  he  makes  his  pitch— and  usu¬ 
ally  his  sale. 

Quality  Market.  Selling  of  this  type  is 
obviously  not  for  low-end  merchan¬ 
dise.  But  for  a  color  set  that  may  re¬ 
tail  at  $750  or  more,  the  investment  in 
the  service  men’s  time  is  not  excessive. 
And  the  salesman’s  evening  is  invested 
in  expectation  of  making  a  hefty  com¬ 
mission.  Stores  that  have  tried  this 
procedure— and  an  occasional  depart¬ 
ment  store  turns  up  among  them— re¬ 
port  that  only  rarely  does  a  customer 
let  a  set  get  out  of  the  home,  once  it 
has  been  brought  in  for  demonstration. 

Making  this  same  point  in  a  talk 
at  the  NRMA  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  1958  Home  Furnishings  Confer¬ 
ence,  Frank  Freimann,  president  of 
Magnavox  Corporation,  said,  “Obvi¬ 
ously,  concentrate  your  selling  in  this 
area  on  higher  priced  units.”  He 
pointed  out  that,  with  high  fidelity  in 
phonographs,  radio  and  television,  a 
profitable  quality  market  is  open  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  give  their  salesmen  both 
the  incentive  to  sell  better  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  it.  “You  can’t  sell  important 
high  fidelity  units  unless  they  are 
demonstrated,  and  without  interfer¬ 
ence,”  he  said.  “It  takes  inspired  sell¬ 
ing  to  move  high  priced  units,  not 
apologies,”  such  as  those  offered  when 
a  set  performs  poorly  in  the  store  but 
the  customer  is  told  it  will  do  better 
in  the  home.  Failure  to  demonstrate, 
he  indicated,  is  one  reason  why  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  cheap  sets 
are  being  sold  at  low  markups  in  place 
of  the  profitable,  high  quality  sale. 

It  is  in  this  light,  as  a  road  to  the 
sale  of  higher  quality,  more  profitable 
merchandise,  that  in-the-home  selling 
presents  its  best  face  to  department 
store  management.  It  has  its  problems, 
and  in  some  stores  it  may  have  its 
failures  before  it  has  its  successes,  but 
it  docs  offer  a  chance  to  hold  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  quality  or  who  is 
planning  an  important  purchase  for 
the  home.  When  so  many  traditional 
department  store  services  have  dwin¬ 
dled,  shop-at-hom^  service  rates  man¬ 
agement’s  consideration  as  a  possible 
answer  to  present-day  problems. 
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By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Several  enterprising  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  have  further  sought  to  capitalize  on  their 
exempt  status  in  offering  to  make  sales  directly 
to  customers  with  the  payment  to  retailers  of 
their  normal  markup  in  the  form  of  a  sales  com¬ 
mission.  In  a  formal  request  to  the  Treasury 
that  it  reverse  its  previous  position  and  apply 
the  Gellman  case  to  sales  by  retailers,  Benjamin 
M.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Taxation 
Committee,  stated:  “Retailers  are  anxious  to 
avoid  any  subterfuge  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  excise  taxes.  .  .  .  [However,  stores  should 
be]  placed  on  the  same  economic  footing  with 
wholesalers  .  . 


Excise  Tax  on  All  Self-Contained  Air  Conditioners 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  announced 
its  intention  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
10  per  cent  manufacturers’  excise  tax  to  all  self- 
contained  air  conditioners  regardless  of  size. 

It  would  appear  that  the  ruling  is  intended  to 
require  the  payment  of  tax  on  all  self-contained 
air  conditioners  of  the  compressor  (electric)  or 
absorption  (gas)  type  designed  for  free  delivery 
of  air  without  ducts  whether  of  the  household 
or  commercial  type. 

At  the  present  time  a  tax  exemption  is  accord¬ 
ed  to  electric  units  of  one  horse  power  capacity 
or  over  and  gas  units  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
BTU’s  or  over. 

If  and  when  the  rule  is  adopted,  it  is  expected  Supreme  Court  to  Review  Retail  Cases 
that  an  additional  excise  tax  burden  of  $20 

million  annually  will  be  shouldered  by  consum-  United  States  Supreme  Co. 

ers.  It  is  not  known  when  the  Treasury  will  place  Circuit  < 

the  new  rule  into  effect.  Air  conditioning  manu-  interest  to  retailers, 

facturers,  fearful  of  the  timing  of  the  new  rule  on  I"  involving  Mai 

existing  inventories,  are  reported  to  have  request-  Chicago,  the  high  court  will  decid 

ed  the  Revenue  Service  to  defer  the  application  Products  Labeling  Act  aj 

of  new  regulations  until  April  1,  1959.  (2)  whether  a  I 

Room  air  conditioners  already  bear  the  un-  desist”  order  against  re 

enviable  distinction  of  being  the  only  household  extended  beyond  the  precise  violat 

appliance  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  excise  tax  rate;  proven. 

all  other  household  appliances  are  taxable  at  the  " 

lower  five  per  cent  rate.  Circuit  C 


The  Gellman  Decision  and  Retailers'  Sales 

Early  this  year,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
held  in  the  Cellman  case  that  the  retailers’ 
excise  tax  did  not  apply  to  sales  of  merchandise 
by  a  wholesaler  to  industrial  organizations, 
churches  and  clubs  for  use  as  prizes,  incentive 
awards  and  similar  purposes. 

The  reasoning  was:  The  tax  applies  only  to 
sales  at  retail.  Bulk  sales  to  clubs,  churches,  etc., 
are  not  sales  under  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  are  not  taxable.  The  decis¬ 
ion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  retailers,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  in  a  ruling 
issued  last  May. 

The  decision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
of  course,  gave  wholesalers  a  preferential  status 
in  soliciting  the  “bulk”  sale  type  of  business. 


NRMA  to  Offer  Proposals  on  Labeling  Rules 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  begun  the 
task  of  drafting  regulations  to  implement  the 
Textile  Fiber  Identification  Act  which  becomes 
effective  in  March,  1960.  Under  the  law,  final 
rules  must  be  promulgated  by  June  of  next  year. 
The  FTC  has  invited  NRMA  to  submit  pro- 
p>osals  for  incorp>oration  into  the  regulations.  A 
special  NRMA  subcommittee  is  presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  suggestions  designed 
to  simplify  the  Act’s  administration  and  ease 
retail  compliance. 


November,  1958 


NRMA  CONVENTION 

Nttel  Statler  •  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Every  Convention  Session 
Will  Be  a  Lesson  in  Selling 


The  program  for  NRMA’s  48th  annual  convention  has 
been  arranged  to  explore  the  broadest  meaning  of  the 
theme.  Selling  Is  Evei7body’s  Job.  Sessions  will  be  held  on 
how  retailers  can  get  every  employee  in  every  job  in  the 
store  to  work  more  productively  and  more  cooperatively. 
Sessions  will  be  held  on  the  special  relationship  today  be¬ 
tween  good  retail  business  and  good  business  in  other  areas 
of  the  economy.  Sessions  will  be  held  to  explain  new  ways 
in  which  the  retail  selling  job  has  become  tied  in  with  the 
work  of  manufacturers,  magazines,  business  consultants,  re¬ 
search  experts,  builders  and  architects,  educators  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  Therefore  at  the  31  meetings,  to  be  held 
between  noon  of  Monday,  January  12th  and  midnight  of 
Thursday,  January  15th,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York, 
speakers  with  varied  backgrounds  will  share  the  dais  with 
retailers. 

At  the  traditional  closing  of  the  convention,  the  Thursday 
night  banquet,  the  featured  speaker  will  be  Charles  H.  Kell- 
stadt,  president.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago. 
NRMA  president,  George  W.  Dowdy,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Belk  Brothers  Company, 
Charlotte,  will  be  the  toastmaster. 

Downtown.  Right  at  the  beginning,  that  the  selling  job 
takes  the  merchant  outside  his  store  will  be  shown  by 
Richard  C.  Bond,  president  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  will  address  the  opening  luncheon,  sponsored 
by  ABO.  His  subject  will  be  The  Merchant  and  His 
City.  Presiding  at  the  Monday  noon  luncheon  will  be  Adele 
C.  Elgart,  director.  Specialty  Stores  Association,  New  York 
and  president,  ABO. 

Downtown  redevelopment  and  the  retailer’s  function  in 
it  will  get  additional  coverage  at  a  Tuesday  morning  session 
to  be  chaired  by  E.  Willard  Dennis,  director,  Sibley,  Lindsay 
and  Curr  Company,  Rochester  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Downtown  Development  Committee,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  meeting  jointly  with  the  American  Retail  Association 
Executives. 

A  round  table  discussion  will  be  moderated  by  J.  Jefferson 
Miller,  vice  president.  The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore. 
In  reply  to  the  question.  Is  the  Mall  Good  for  Downtown? 
Victor  Gruen,  Victor  Gruen  Associates,  New  York,  will  say 
“yes;”  Seymour  Stillman,  Community  Housing  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Associates,  New  York,  will  say  "no.”  To  the  question 


Is  Transit  Validation  Good  for  Downtown?  Phillip  J.  Zeller, 

Jr.,  executive  secretary.  Downtown  Toledo  Associates, 
Toledo,  will  say  “yes;”  Joseph  L.  Purcell,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  will  say 
“no.”  Then,  Kansas  City’s  Downtown  Renewal  Program 
will  be  described  by  Herbert  H.  Wilson,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Forecast.  Some  goals  for  retailers  to  work  for,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  pitfalls  to  avoid,  will  be  suggested  at  the  top 
management  session,  Monday  evening,  when  The  Retail 
Outlook  for  1959  will  be  predicted  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  University. 
Paul  Mazur,  partner,  Lehman  Brothers,  New  York,  will  also 
speak  at  the  session  and  NRMA’s  plaques  for  distinguished 
service  to  retailing  will  be  presented  by  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
senior  vice  president.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  immediate 
past  president  and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Awards  Committee.  Meeting  chairman  will  be 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond  and  NRMA  Executive 
Committee  chairman. 

Everyone  in  the  Store  Sells.  A  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  storewide  selling  job  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday  at  an 
all-day  meeting  sponsored  by  five  NRMA  divisions— Mer¬ 
chandising,  Store  Management,  Personnel,  Sales  Promotion 
and  Smaller  Stores.  The  chairman  will  be  Gordon  L.  Mal- 
lonee,  vice  president.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  and  vice 
chairman,  NRMA  Merchandising  Division. 

In  the  morning,  these  three  ways  to  better  selling  will  be 
treated:  Knowing  What  the  Customer  Wants,  Gearing  the 
Store  to  Sell  More,  and  Operating  for  Better  Selling  and 
Servicing.  On  selling  to  meet  demand,  the  speaker  will  be 
Harold  Melnicove,  vice  president.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  exjiert  on  store  operations  will  be  Norris 
Brisco,  general  of>erative  manager,  £d.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Milwaukee  and  chairman,  NRMA  Store  Management  Group. 

In  the  afternoon,  A  Practiced  Way  to  Build  More  Volume  j 
will  be  offered  by  George  A.  Scott,  president,  Walker-Scott  | 
Company,  San  Diego.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Leonard  Nadel  will  talk  on  Motivating  and 
Aiding  People  to  Sell,  and  James  F.  Tobin,  president,  Wie- 
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boldt  Stores  Company,  Evanston,  will  define  who  the  sales- 
managcr  is. 

Shortages.  Since  excessive  shortages  in  a  store  can  sabotage 
the  best  sales  performance,  and  since  the  control  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  shortages  affect  every  activity  in  the  store,  this 
subject  will  be  taken  up  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  jointly  by  four  Association  divisions; 
Merchandising,  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Management 
and  Smaller  Stores.  A  six-man  panel  representing  six  man¬ 
agement  divisions  within  the  department  store  will  conduct 
a  symposium  on  the  basic  causes  of  stock  shortages.  The 
discussion  will  be  based  on  a  listing  of  the  most  serious 
reasons  for  shortages,  grouped  into  four  general  areas— gen¬ 
eral  management  and  policy,  control,  merchandising  and 
buyers,  and  operations  and  materials  handling.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  list  will  be  distributed  to  facilitate  au¬ 
dience  participation  in  the  discussion.  On  the  platform  will 
be:  store  principal— John  T.  Madden,  vice  president  and 
treasurer.  Sattler’s,  Buffalo;  controller— Walter  E.  Reitz,  vice 
president,  operations  and  control.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton;  merchandise  manager— Hadyn  P.  Morgan,  Spokane 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane;  store  manager— Morton  L.  Huff, 
general  superintendent,  Bloomingdale’s  New  York;  protec¬ 
tion  manager— Sargent  J.  Curtis,  security  superintendent. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit;  shortage  consultant— 
William  F.  Alexander,  security  consultant.  New  York.  Pre¬ 
siding  will  be  David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president.  The  Gus 
Blass  Company,  Little  Rock  and  chairman.  Merchandising 
Division,  NRMA. 

Electronics.  Every  retailer  is  looking  for  ways  of  getting  faster 
and  more  complete  information  about  sales,  inventory  and 
similar  merchandise  data  as  a  means  of  constructing  sounder 
buying  and  selling  plans.  How  electronic  equipment  can 
help  him  do  so  will  be  discussed  by  a  panel  of  experts  in 
merchandise,  finance  and  research,  at  a  Thursday  morning 
ses.sion  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Merchandising  Division  and 
the  Retail  Research  Institute.  The  panel  will  deal  with  the 
two  questions  about  electronic  equipment  that  are  currently 
most  pressing;  its  cost  and  its  specific  practical  applications 
to  the  retail  store.  Participants  will  include  DeFord  Mills, 
partner,  Cresap,  McCormack  &  Paget,  New  York;  Zelva 
McMilan,  controller,  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and 
Saul  Winter,  controller,  Neusteter’s,  Denver.  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  vice  president,  finance.  Woodward  8c  Lothrop, 
Washington  and  chairman  of  the  RRI  Electronics  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  preside. 

Staffing  the  Store.  The  problems  of  building  up  a  store  staff 
of  competent  and  interested  people  so  that  their  work  will 
produce  sales  and  profits,  will  be  considered  at  five  of  the 
convention’s  meetings.  The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  will  hold  a  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  that  features 
tAvo  retail  people  and  a  student.  Dorothy  H.  Foster,  train¬ 
ing  director.  Woodward  8:  Lothrop,  Washington,  will  talk 
on  Executive  Development  in  Retailing,  and  David  L. 
Yunich,  president,  L.  Bamberger  8c  Co.,  Newark,  will  talk 
on  Retailing— America’s  Number  One  Career  Opportunity 
Industry.  A  student  to  be  selected  by  the  American  Col¬ 
legiate  Retailing  Association  will  tell  the  group  how  he  and 


his  fellow-students  feel  about  working  in  retailing.  Chair¬ 
man  will  be  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president.  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  New  York  and  Careers  Committee  chairman. 

Three  ways  of  improving  executive  development  will  be 
charted  at  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  W.  R.  G.  Bender,  manager.  Personnel  Research 
Section,  E.  I.  Du  Pont,  Wilmington,  will  describe  Develop¬ 
ing  Job  Satisfaction  for  the  Average  Executive.  Directing 
his  remarks  to  the  executives  in  the  audience,  Dick  Carlson, 
partner,  Rogers,  Slade  8c  Hill,  New  York,  will  say,  “Develop 
Yourself.’’  The  Essentials  of  an  Effective  Executive  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  will  be  presented  by  Donald  J.  Coan,  director 
of  executive  development,  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Presiding  will  be  George  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  personnel 
director,  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  chair¬ 
man,  NRMA  Personnel  Group. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Personnel  Group’s  meeting 
will  hear  Frank  J.  Waldenfels,  management  consultant,  tell 
how  adequate  incentives  of  the  right  kind  pay  off  in  pro¬ 
ductivity.  An  up-to-date  presentation  of  Trends  in  Man¬ 
agement-Employee  Relations  will  come  from  Robert  J. 
Doolan,  labor  consultant,  Fellner  &:  Rovins,  New  York. 
Dexter  Ware,  director  of  personnel,  executive  development 
and  employee  relations.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
will  show  that  some  functions  commonly  assigned  to  the 
personnel  department  actually  belong  to  the  first-line 
supervisor,  what  these  responsibilities  are  and  how  super¬ 
visors  can  be  trained  to  perform  these  duties.  Presiding  will 
be  Fred  C.  Fischer,  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations,  Macy’s,  New  York  and  chairman, 
NRMA  Employee  Relations  Committee. 

Distributive  Education,  a  source  of  more  and  more  future 
retailers,  will  have  its  story  told  in  film  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  The  motion  picture  produced  by  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation  will  introduce  a  panel  discussion  on  Providing 
Opportunities  for  Distributive  Youth.  Donald  A.  Deutsch, 
director  of  educational  programs.  Sears  Roebuck  Founda¬ 
tion,  Chicago;  Brice  Cecil,  marketing  assistant,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  New  York,  and  James  McNamara,  man¬ 
ager,  Youth  Education  Activities,  National  Sales  Executives, 
New  York,  will  exchange  ideas  with  each  other  and  the 
audience,  under  the  leadership  of  chairman  George  M. 
Stone,  public  relations  director,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York. 

An  early  bird  DE  meeting,  8:15  Wednesday,  will  be  a 
factual  workshop  for  DE  people.  The  future  of  DE  will  get 
technical  appraisal  by  Robert  D.  Joy,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  and  Business  Education,  Trenton.  Reno 
Knouse,  State  Teacher-Trainer,  Distributive  Education, 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  will  be  the 
chairman. 

Working  Capital.  At  its  two  sessions,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  aims  to  advise  stores  on  how  to  get  necessary  working 
capital,  the  most  efficient  way  to  manage  working  capital, 
the  effect  of  taxes  on  capital  expenditure  programs  and  how 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  year’s  changes  in 
tax  laws. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  two  experts  from  the  Irving  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  w’ill  explain  the  financing  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  They  are  vice  president,  Frederick  W.  Baker  and 
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vice  president  for  loan  administration,  Donald  C.  Adams. 
The  tax  problems  attached  to  financing  receivables  will  be 
clarified  by  Harry  K.  Mansfield,  attorney.  Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 
Coolidge  &  Rugg,  Boston  and  former  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  Tax  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 
The  fourth  speaker  will  be  Benjamin  M.  Parker,  counsel. 
Rich’s.  Atlanta  and  chairman,  NRMA  Taxation  Committee. 
He  will  analyze  the  balance  sheets  and  operating  statements 
of  16  or  17  stores  to  formulate  new  standards  and  tests  for 
judging  the  efficiency  of  working  capital.  He  will,  for  in¬ 
stance,  show  that  current  valuing  methods  tend  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  profitability  of  sale  and  leaseback  arrangements. 
Chairman  will  be  Albert  H.  Kindler,  controller,  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown  and  CC  chairman. 

With  the  many  changes  in  tax  law  this  past  year,  the  CC 
Wednesday  morning  session  has  been  reserved  for  a  panel 
discussion  on  how  these  laws  effect  the  retailer.  Led  by 
Mr.  Parker,  four  accountants  and  attorneys,  whose  specialty 
is  tax  law,  will  give  special  attention  to  the  new  provision 
allowing  small  business  corporations  to  be  taxed  as  individ¬ 
uals,  and  will  invite  questions  from  the  audience  on  other 
tax  subjects.  The  panel  will  consist  of  Nathan  Eidenberg, 
CPA,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Company,  New  York;  Meyer  Herz- 
berg,  CPA,  attorney,  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  &  Montgomery, 
New  York;  Leonard  Raum,  CPA,  attorney,  Wenchel,  Schul- 
man  8c  Manning,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  office  of  Chief  Counsel,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  Herbert  Weiner,  CPA,  and  retail  tax  expert  for  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York. 

Ready-to-Wear,  Piece  Goods,  Accessories,  Men's  &  Boys'. 

Four  groups  of  the  Merchandising  Division  have  sessions 
planned  to  highlight  profit  areas  in  their  departments.  In 
ready-to-wear,  how  to  build  teen-age  volume  will  be  the 
profit  area  discussed  Monday  afternoon  by  a  panel  includ¬ 
ing  Nathaniel  H.  Mendelson,  executive  director.  Youth 
Fashion  Guild,  New  York;  William  J.  Pilat,  president, 
Russell  W.  Allen  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Louis  Epstein, 
president,  Teena  Paige  Fashions,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  John 
W.  Morgan,  shoe  department  lessee,  Dils  Bros.  8c  Co.,  Park¬ 
ersburg.  At  the  same  meeting,  there  will  be  a  speech  on 
keeping  corset  profit  by  John  W.  Field,  Jr.,  president,  War¬ 
ner  Bros.  Co.,  Bridgeport;  and  a  fashion  show  by  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Magazine,  New  York,  narrated  by  coordinating  editor, 
Frances  Hodges  and  associate  fashion  editor,  Edith  Ray¬ 
mond.  Meeting  chairman  will  be  Richard  J.  Wood,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York  and  chair¬ 
man  Ready-to-Wear  Group. 

On  Wednesday  morning  k  fashion  show  of  cotton  fabrics 
for  spring  by  Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.,  will  open  the  piece  goods 
session.  Then  four  buyers  will  offer  solutions  for  four  cur¬ 
rent  problems:  controls  for  staple  stocks  by  Miriam  Hazlett, 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington;  “married”  pieces  on  rolls 
by  Sol  Kaufman,  Felix  Lilienthal  8c  Co.,  New  York;  com¬ 
municating  merchandise  information  to  branch  store  people 
routinely  and  systematically  by  Paul  Jenkins,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston;  and  sales  promotion  methods  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Echikson,  Macy’s,  New  York.  To  conclude  the  meeting. 


Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  sales  promotion  consultant  to  Coats 
and  Clark’s  Sales  Corporation,  New  York,  will  give  ideas  on 
related  selling.  Presiding  will  be  Sam  Cardone,  piece  goods 
buyer,  Forbes  8:  Wallace,  Springfield  and  chairman.  Piece 
Goods  Executive  Committee,  NRMA. 

These  are  the  street  floor  profit  areas  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  of  the  Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Group  whose  chairman,  Harry  L.  Weisman,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  will  pre¬ 
side.  The  future  of  department  store  hosiery  business  by 
Howard  Kaiser,  president,  Burlington  Hosiery  Company, 
New  York;  how  to  merchandise  the  new  look  in  sweaters  by 
Barnett  D.  Gordon,  president,  Darlene  Knitwear  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  handbag  volume  by  Jack  Nagle,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager,  Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca,  and  Morris 
White,  president,  Morris  White  Handbags,  New  York;  and 
mass  merchandising  of  cosmetics  by  Charles  Revson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Revlon,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  session  on  Thursday  morning  fea¬ 
tures  two  panels.  (1)  What  Wash-and-Wear  is  doing  to  the 
Men’s  Clothing  Business  will  be  examined  by  Stanley  Sag- 
ner,  president,  A.  Sagner’s  Son,  Frederick,  Md.;  Louis 
Leipziger,  vice  president,  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis; 
Albert  Baxt,  vice  president.  Trimount  Clothing  Co.,  and 
chairman.  Clothing  Manufacturers  of  America,  Mill  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee;  T.  H.  McNeil,  Jr.,  manager,  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  division,  E.  I.  Du  Pont,  Wilmington.  (2)  The 
Young  Man’s  Business  wdll  be  discussed  by  Eugene  Char- 
moy,  divisional  merchandise  manager,  Kresge-Newark;  Clara 
Hancox,  college  shop  editor.  Daily  News  Record,  New  York; 
John  Stumpf,  divisional  merchandise  manager.  The  Gus 
Blass  Company,  Little  Rock,  and  William  Mendelsohn,  vice 
president,  Louis  Goldsmith,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  models  will  show  the  10  prize-winning  men’s 
and  boys’  garments  in  the  Design  Competition  sponsored 
by  the  National  Outerwear  and  Sportswear  Association  and 
Leather  Industry  of  America.  The  awards  will  be  presented. 
Presiding  will  be  Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice  president, 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York  and  chairman.  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRMA. 

Promoting  for  More  Sales.  The  policy-making  functions  of 
the  sales  promotion  manager  will  be  examined  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Better  vendor  relations  as  a  way  to  profit  will  be  shown 
by  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  sales  promotion  and  resource  relations 
manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  The  Image  is  the  title 
of  the  talk  to  be  given  by  E.  Davis  McCutchon,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  D.  H.  Holmes  8c  Company,  New  Orleans. 
Belter  Liaison  with  Merchandising  will  be  the  subject  of 
Bernie  Elfman,  vice  president,  Olen  Company,  Mobile. 
Chairman  will  be  B.  Lewis  Posen,  publicity  director,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  8c  Co.,  Baltimore. 

With  the  growing  fashion  of  western-inspired  clothing 
and  accessories  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  putting  all  these  items  in  a  Western  Department 
will  be  explored  at  the  Chuck  Wagon  Breakfast  to  be  held 
at  8:00  A.M.  Wednesday,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Roy 
Rogers  Frontiers,  Inc.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  will  be 
Harold  Haener,  vice  president,  Macy’s-California,  San 
Francisco. 
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The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  called  What’s  Popping  With  Shopping?,  will  have 
dramatic  sketches,  orchestra  and  films  to  show  new  ways  of 
using  telephone  selling,  particularly  by  the  downtown  store. 
Given  by  Bell  Telephone  System,  the  presentation  will  have 
case  histories  from  the  survey  of  store  practices  on  which  it 
is  based,  will  tell  the  items  and  classifications  for  which 
it  is  most  profitable  to  use  telephone  selling,  and  will  de¬ 
scribe  new  types  of  telephone  equipment.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  will  be  Julian  Trivers,  vice  president,  Davison- 
Paxon,  Atlanta  and  chairman  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

At  5:00  P.M.  Wednesday,  the  third  annual  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  musical  will  be  presented.  This  year’s  is  a  Holiday 
Magazine  production.  William  McLaughlin,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester  and  chairman.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  will  act 
as  chairman. 

Management  That  Saves  and  Sells.  About  175  case  histories 
describing  operating  methods  and  procedures  that  have 
reduced  costs  and  increased  income  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Store  Management  Group  by  the  member  stores.  Out  of 
these,  a  four-man  panel  will  select  a  representative  sample 
of  the  best  for  their  analysis  at  the  Group’s  Wednesday 
morning  session  called  Merchandising  the  Operating  Dollar. 
I.ed  by  William  Gold  II,  president.  Gold’s,  Lincoln,  the 
panel  will  consist  of:  T.  Landenberger,  general  store  super¬ 
intendent,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  F.  O’Neil, 
senior  vice  president  of  operations,  Macy’s  New  York; 
William  C.  Berwick,  general  operations  manager,  Broadway 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  l.os  Angeles,  and  John  K.  Menzies, 
store  superintendent,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Syracuse. 

How  to  get  more  effective  floor  supervision  by  sales  man¬ 
agement  will  be  the  subject  of  Thursday  morning’s  meeting 
of  the  Store  Management  Group.  Speakers  include  Morris 
Moss,  vice  president  and  store  manager.  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Mayers,  store  manager.  Blooming- 
dale’s,  Stamford.  Presiding  will  be  William  F.  Randolph, 
general  superintendent.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 

Special  for  the  Smaller  Store.  Two  ways  for  smaller  stores 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  discounter  will  be  presented 
at  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision.  How  to  ignore  him  will  be  advised  by  Melvin 
Widerman,  president,  Rosenthal’s,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  How 
to  Use  Price  Competition  will  be  explained  by  Allen  T. 
Vollmer,  vice  president,  Zollinger-Harned  Company,  Allen¬ 
town.  After  the  speeches  the  audience  will  be  asked  for 
other  suggestions  and  opinions.  At  the  same  meeting,  Lester 
Lieb,  vice  president.  The  Babs  Shop,  Inc.,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
will  review  Collective  Combinations  of  Smaller  Stores.  The 
chairman  will  be  Joe  Feller,  president,  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.. 
Ottawa,  and  vice  chairman.  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

A  banker.  Mead  Stone,  vice  president  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  development.  Meadow  Brook  National  Bank  of  Nassau 
County,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  will  be  the  first  speaker  at 
the  Thursday  morning  meeting  on  financial  security.  His 
talk  will  be  on  Management  of  Money  for  the  Smaller  Store. 
Then  Estate  Tax  Planning  for  the  Smaller  Store  Owner  will 
be  explained  by  Herbert  W.  Mintz,  attorney  associated  with 
Saul  S.  Silverman,  tax  counsel,  and  formerly  reviewer  of 


estate  and  gift  taxes.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Third, 
attorney,  Burnett  C.  Gladstone  will  describe  legal  methods 
for  continuing  family  ownership  of  a  smaller  store  without 
paying  heavy  inheritance  taxes.  The  chairman  will  be 
Brooks  Shumaker,  president,  Wilson’s  Department  Store, 
Inc.,  Gainesville. 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Division,  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  6:30  P.M.,  features  Janet  Wolff,  copy  group  head, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  and  author  of 
What  Makes  Women  Buy,  and  Frank  Kingdon,  writer, 
lecturer  and  radio  commentator.  Miss  Wolff  will  tell  what 
makes  women  buy  fashion  and  will  talk  about  changing 
trends  of  taste.  The  title  of  Mr.  Kingdon’s  talk  is  Retail 
Selling  Could  Be  Better.  Presiding  will  be  Clarence  A. 
Bartlett,  executive  vice  president,  A.  G.  Pollard  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  chairman.  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

A  session  on  credit  for  the  smaller  stores,  sjjonsored  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division,  will  be  held  8:15  A.M. 
Tuesday,  with  Ray  Johnson,  credit  manager.  The  Boston 
Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  as  chairman.  With  the  increasing 
popularity  of  option  plans  or  all-purpose  accounts,  W.  W. 
Vance,  credit  manager,  Froug’s,  Tulsa,  will  describe  their 
use  in  smaller  stores.  The  audience  will  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  questions  to  a  four-man  panel 
consisting  of  Brooks  Shumaker,  president,  Wilson’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Gainesville;  Dorothy  Browne,  credit  and  office 
manager,  Nathan’s,  New  Brunswick;  Sam  Rein,  assistant 
treasurer  and  credit  sales  manager.  The  Bee  Hive,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y.,  and  Gwen  Staley,  director  of  charge  sales, 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore. 

Money  Management  and  Accounts  Receivable.  This  is  the 
theme  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  talk 
to  be  given  by  John  Paynter,  controller.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit.  The  balance  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  an  open  forum  panel  discussion  by:  Jack  Hanson,  senior 
vice  president  and  controller,  Macy’s  New  York;  Andrew 
Lamb,  treasurer,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago; 
Kenneth  P.  Mages,  partner.  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart, 
New  York;  S.  C.  Patterson,  general  credit  manager,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  New  York,  and  Douglas  Wellington,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn.  Presiding 
will  be  Robert  M.  Grinager,  credit  manager.  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  and  CMD  chairman. 

Transportation,  Receiving  and  Marking.  At  the  Traffic 
Group’s  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  a  six-man  panel  will 
answer  questions  sent  in  prior  to  the  convention  by  Asso¬ 
ciation  members.  Questions  will  also  be  invited  from  the 
floor.  Panel  members  will  be:  Loren  C.  Spademan,  manager, 
receiving  and  marking  division.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit;  Martin  G.  Kleinman,  manager,  receiving  and  traffic, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York;  M.  A.  McDermott,  distribution 
manager.  Peck  and  Peck,  New  York;  Myron  Engelsher,  gen¬ 
eral  traffic  manager.  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  L.  J. 
Lewison,  corporate  traffic  manager,  Macy’s  New  York,  and 
Frank  G.  Sheddy,  receiving  manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia.  The  chairman  will  be  Eugene  H.  Wabler, 
traffic  manager,  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton  and  Traffic  Group 
chairman. 
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The  FTC  Rules  for  Comparative  Pricing 

As  recommendations  on  how  to  avoid  false  advertising 
of  comparative  prices,  they  tell  what  claims  a  store  can 
and  cannot  make  without  trespassing  existing  law. 

NRMA’s  legal  counsel  explains  the  provisions. 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA  Legal  Counsel 


Last  month  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promulgated  its 
“guides”  against  fictitious  pricing. 
According  to  the  FTC,  the  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  use  of  its  staff  in  the 
“evaluation  of  pricing  representations 
in  advertising”  and  are  released  “in 
the  interest  of  obtaining  voluntary  . . . 
prompt  cooperation  .  ,  .  [from  adver¬ 
tisers].” 

The  rules,  as  a  whole,  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  any  new  legal  principles  of  trade 
regulation,  being  predicated  upon 
court  decisions  favorable  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  significance  of  the  guides, 
however,  lies  in  the  apparent  policy 
decision  of  the  Commission  to  intensi¬ 
fy  its  campaign  against  false  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  accounted  for  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  complaints  filed  last  year. 

Key  Provisions.  The  most  imp>ortant 
and  far-reaching  limitations  contained 
in  the  FTC  price  guides  appear  in 
Guides  I-III,  which  provide,  in  essence: 

No  statement  offering  an  article  for 
sale,  however  expressed,  may  be  used 
which  represents  or  implies  a  price  re¬ 
duction  from  established  retail  prices 
unless: 

(1)  the  reduction  is  from  “the 
usual  and  customary  price  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  trade  area  where  the  state¬ 
ment  is  offered,  or  (2)  the  price  reduc¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  store’s  “usual  and 
customary  prices.” 

Proper  References.  The  statement  must 
clearly  specify  that  the  saving  or  re¬ 
duction  is  related  to: 


(1)  usual  or  customary  prices  in  the 
trade  area,  or  (2)  the  store’s  own  usual 
or  customary  prices. 

Usual  and  customary  prices  in  the 
trade  area  are  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms;  among  others:  “Maker’s  or 
Manufacturer’s  list  price;”  “Value;” 
“Manufacturer’s  suggested  retail 
price;”  “Nationally  advertised.” 

The  store’s  own  usual  or  customary 
prices  are  indicated  thus:  “Regularly;” 
“Usually;”  “....%  off;”  “Reduced.” 

Limitations  on  Comparisons.  No  price 
savings  claims  may  be  used  which  are 
based  on; 

(1)  artificial  markups,  (2)  infre¬ 
quent  or  casual  sales,  (3)  store’s  past 
prices  other  than  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  price  unless  adequate  disclos¬ 
ure  of  such  fact  is  made. 

Unless  the  statement  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  price  comparative  relates 
to  comparable  and  similar  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  saving  or  reduction  will  be 
presumed  to  refer  to  the  specific  arti¬ 
cle  offered  for  sale. 

Summary  of  Remaining  Guides.  The 

remaining  guides  (IV-IX)  rule  out  the 
following  types  of  representations  un¬ 
less  the  statement  is  true: 

(1)  “Special  Purchases,”  “Clear¬ 
ances,”  “Exceptional  Purchase,”  “Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  Close-Out.”  (2)  “Two-for- 
One”  sales.  (3)  Half-price,  1-cent  sales 
conditioned  on  purchase  of  additional 
merchandise.  (4)  “Factory”  or  “Whole¬ 
sale”  prices.  (5)  Articles  “preticketed” 
with  price  figures  which  exceed  the 


price  at  which  the  article  is  usually 
sold  at  retail  in  the  trade  area.  (6) 
Comparatives  based  on  “imperfects," 
“irregulars”  or  “seconds.” 

Definition  of  Terms.  The  FTC  guides 
do  not  define  the  terms  “trading  area,” 
“current”  or  “recent.”  Vague  terms 
were  obviously  used  to  give  the  FTC 
latitude  to  deal  with  varying  situa-  ' 
tions. 

“Trading  area”  could  be  construed 
to  include  an  area  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  draws  substantially  all  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Or  the  term  could  be  defined 
to  include  the  urban  area  in  which  the 
advertiser  is  located  even  though  the 
bulk  of  its  customers  may  come  from 
only  a  segment  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
apparent  intention  in  using  the  term 
“trade  area”  to  proscribe  any  reference 
to  prices  which  were  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  advertiser’s  regular  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  terms  “current”  or  “recent" 
could  be  related  to  the  selling  season 
applicable  to  the  specific  article  or,  in 
cases  where  manufacturer’s  models  are  ' 
changed  annually  or  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  related  back  to  the  time 
when  the  specific  article  or  model  was 
first  offered  for  sale  at  retail. 

“Usual  and  customary”  prices  ap¬ 
pear  to  limit  any  comparatives  to 
prices  which  prevailed  over  a  period  of 
time  and  can  be  fairly  related  to  the 
selling  season  applicable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  article.  As  previously  noted, 
infrequent  andi  isolated  sales  may  not  1 
form  the  basis  of  a  comparative.  j 
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Substantiating  the  Comparative.  The 

FTC  guides  are  silent  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  retailer  may  substan¬ 
tiate  his  comparative.  The  following, 
however,  suggest  themselves: 

Where  the  reference  is  to  the  store’s 
former  price: 

(1)  The  store’s  record  of  mark- 
downs.  (2)  The  store’s  own  newspaper 
ads. 

Where  the  reference  is  to  price  in 
the  trade  area: 

(1)  Records  kept  by  comparison 
shoppers  indicating  time  and  place 
the  higher  price  was  offered.  (2)  Bona- 
fide  suggested  retail  price  lists  pub¬ 
lished  by  manufacturers.  (3)  News¬ 
paper  ads  or  mail  order  catalogues  in¬ 
dicating  former  prices  being  offered  by 
competitors. 

Who  Is  Subject  to  the  Rules?  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  FTC  under  these  rules 
is  limited  to  those  stores  that  are  oper¬ 
ating  in  interstate  commerce.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  sale  and  delivery  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  retail  within  a  state  is  not 
interstate  commerce.  (Note,  however, 
that  intrastate  sales  of  furs  at  retail 
have  been  held  subject  to  FTC  juris¬ 
diction  under  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act.)  However,  where  a  store 
makes  sales  and  deliveries  of  goods 
across  state  lines  and/or  advertises 
in  newspapers  circulating  beyond  the 
state,  it  may  be  contended  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  is  in  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FTC. 

Because  the  extent  of  FTC  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  this  area  has  not  been  clearly 
delineated  by  the  courts,  it  is  feared 
that  in  peripheral  cases,  the  FTC  may 
assume  that  it  has  jurisdiction  and 
leave  it  to  the  retailer  to  contest  it  in 
the  Federal  courts.  This  was  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  under  the  Fur  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling  Act.  The  FTC  is  also 
hopeful  that  the  states  will  close  the 
gap  by  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
state  unfair  trade  practice  statutes. 
Pressure  is  also  mounting  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  more  restrictive  price  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  states  along  the  lines  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Because  of  the  many  uncertainties 
in  this  area  which  exist,  retailers  will 
wish  to  consider  conforming  to  the 
FTC  guides,  giving  due  regard  to  the 
competitive  conditions  which  exist  in 
their  areas. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE-=  -- 

After  any  of  the  great  milestones  of  marriage 
have  been  rounded,  there  is  rather  more  than  a 
dash  of  nostalgia  in  a  checkup  inventory  of  the 
contents  of  one’s  home  for  insurance  purposes. 
Such  a  listing  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th— or  even 
the  10th— wedding  anniversary  becomes  as  much  a 
sentimental  journey  as  it  is  a  mathematical  exer¬ 
cise.  . , .  An  item:  “1  eight-day  Seth  Thomas  clock” 
is  just  household  economics  on  paper,  but  in  terms 
of  life  it  evokes  a  well-loved  face  and  voice  with 
recollections  of  home,  family,  friends,  and  the  occasion  and  events  it  has 
measured  off  by  time’s  yardstick.  The  same  is  true  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  as  we  itemize  the  other  “props”  of  our  own  particular  comedie 
humaine—all  the  furnishings  among  which  we  played  our  domestic, 
if  rarely  dramatic  parts— our  well-remembered  backdrops.  ,  ,  ,  More  still, 
such  an  appraisal  conjures  up  visions  of  the  stores,  scores  of  stores,  in 
one  accustomed  trading  center  or  another,  where  we  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated  belongings,  one  by  one,  whose  sum  total  eventually  becavne  our 
lovable,  livable  habitation. 

rue  been  reading  •  *  *  the  Merchandising  Division’s  Success- 
FiJi.  Mf.rch.\ndising  of  Home  Furnishings  in  1958,  being  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  the  subject,  last  April.  This 
book  is  a  compendium  of  the  ideas  of  27  experts  in  this  field  and  the 
animated  exchanges  of  their  discussions.  One  leaves  complete  scrutiny  of 
it  with  the  feeling  that  stores’  promotions  of  this  group  of  departments 
should  recognize  more  often  that  home  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
words  in  everyone’s  vocabulary  and  the  enhancement  of  it  by  the 
furnishings  offered  for  sale  is  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the  family 
budget  advantages  made  available  by  their  low  prices.  Savings  should 
be  stressed,  of  course.  But  desirability  is  a  potent  sales  argument  and  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  getting  home  furnishings  sold  is  to  make  people  want 
to  live  with  them.  .  .  .  Three  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  down- 
to-earth  value  of  the  creative  recommendations  contained  in  this  volume. 
The  first  is  what  Nathan  S.  Ancell  admits  “is  a  fairly  strong  charge”  that 
top  management  neglects  the  furniture  department  “in  favor  of  soft 
goods.”  His  plea  for  the  realignment  of  “product  displays  so  tliat  a 
woman  can  see,  understand  and  buy  from  completely  coordinated  and 
correlated  departments”  implies  that  principal  executives  do  not  display 
the  same  type  of  solicitude  for  public  favor  of  the  group  of  departments 
involved  that  in  the  food  field  marked  the  practice  of  George  L.  Hartford, 
late  chairman  of  A  &  P,  who  made  it  a  custom  for  more  than  70  years  to 
taste  that  firm’s  three  brands  of  coffee  daily.  Or  the  two  Scottish  millers, 
whose  office  boy  I  was  in  Canada,  and  whose  morning  bites  into  biscuits 
baked  from  their  famous  self-rising  flour  had  to  precede  the  packaging 
of  that  day’s  mixture  of  flours.  .  ,  ,  The  second  is  the  powerful  plea  of 
Claude  W.  Stewart  on  his  Committee’s  program-  of  Better  Furniture 
Factory  Inspection  and  Prepacks.  ,  .  ,  The  third  is  the  Successful  Cost 
Cutting  Ideas  Forum  covering  all  home  furnishings  departments.  Spear¬ 
headed,  as  the  discussions  were  under  chairman  Charles  Fletcher,  by  such 
departmental  exjierts  as  Irving  B.  Sherman,  William  Spivak,  Mrs.  Rose 
Clamurro,  George  Suitt,  John  Banigan,  and  Herman  Hartmann,  tliey  are 
appraised  by  manager  William  Burston  as  “worth  a  million  dollars.” 
For  the  trade,  their  potential  may  greatly  exceed  that  figure. 
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Ticketing,  tagging  and  labeling 
of  merchandise  by  the  manufacturer 
for  the  retailer  is  done  in  two  ways. 
In  “premarking”  the  manufacturer 
has  marking  machines,  actually  creates 
the  price  ticket  and  affixes  it  to  the 
merchandise  before  it  is  shipped  to  the 
retailer.  In  “preticketing”  the  retailer 
supplies  the  tags,  already  encoded,  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  attaches  the  tags.  Both  systems 
have  advantages  for  the  retailer,  in 
cost  and  in  time  saved;  and  premark¬ 
ing,  of  course,  offers  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Since  both  preticketing  and  pre¬ 
marking  will  be  much  affected— and 
in  the  proper  circumstances  could  be 
much  expedited— by  the  growth  of 
mechanization  and  automation  in 
stores,  the  Electronics  Committee  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute  has  been 
exploring  the  subject.  At  a  recent 
committee  meeting  representatives  of 
Dennison’s  Machine  Systems  Division 
and  A.  Kimball  Co.  joined  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  a  discussion  of 
what  steps  stores  can  take  to  widen 
the  practice  of  preticketing  and  pre¬ 
marking. 

Preticketing.  A  good  many  stores, 
especially  chains,  prepare  tickets  and 
forward  them  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  attaches  them  to  the  merchandise. 
The  gain  here  is  chiefly  in  speeding 
the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  on  the 
selling  floor,  and  it  is  an  imp>ortant 
gain  when  fashion  merchandise  is  in¬ 
volved.  It  goes  on  sale  in  a  matter 
of  hours  instead  of  being  delayed  one 
or  two  days  for  normal  store  marking 
procedures. 

Among  the  chain  specialty  stores, 
the  area  where  preticketing  has  made 
most  progress  is  in  housedresses  on 
which  sew-in  tickets  are  used.  Some 
chains  have  handbags  and  accessories 
preticketed.  Much  of  the  preticketed 


merchandise  is  manufactured  to  order, 
and  in  most  cases  the  retailer  is  a  large 
volume  one  dealing  with  few  resources. 

Some  manufacturers  charge  for  the 
attaching  service,  although  if  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  large  enough,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  large  store  or  group  of  stores,  the 
service  can  generally  be  had  without 
cost  to  the  store.  Even  when  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  paid  for,  however,  the  store  gen¬ 
erally  comes  out  ahead  on  costs,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  getting  the 
merchandise  to  the  floor  faster. 

Premarking.  Some  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  premarked  today  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers.  In  most  cases,  this 
premarking  is  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacturer’s  effort  to  assure  accur¬ 
ate  unit  control  and  prompt  re-order 
on  his  own  merchandise.  Obviously, 
source  marking  has  much  greater  po¬ 
tential  usefulness  for  the  retailer. 

However,  source  marking  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  matter  for  certain  classes  of 
merchandise.  Here  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  require  solution  before 
premarking  can  become  general: 

Standardization  Needed.  Premarking 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  very  far 
if  each  manufacturer  must  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  ticketing  specifications  for  each 
retailer.  The  problem  becomes  acute 
with  punched  tickets.  If  retailers 
would  accept  a  standard  marking  code, 
manufacturers  would  be  more  w'illing 
to  premark  their  merchandise.  Such  a 
code  would  give  standard  designations 
covering  manufacturer,  style,  classifi¬ 
cation,  color,  size,  season,  etc.,  and 
each  such  designation  would  always 
have  the  same  position  on  the  tag. 

Classifications  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  standardize,  but  the  possi¬ 
bilities  are  now  being  explored  with 
some  central  buying  groups.  If  they 
can  standardize  on  a  lO-digit  classifica¬ 
tion  code  it  should  be  possible  for 


other  stores  to  do  the  same. 

As  to  standardization  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  code  on  the  tickets,  the  Retail 
Research  Institute  has  already  deter¬ 
mined,  in  a  recent  survey  of  merchan¬ 
disers,  that  buyers  are  quite  willing  to 
accept  it.  Vale  Truitt,  of  Dennison’s 
Machine  Systems  Division,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  new  Federal  fiber  iden¬ 
tification  law  may  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  standardize  manufac¬ 
turer  identification.  He  said:  “Pre¬ 
sumably  the  manufacturer  will  have  to 
identify  himself  on  the  required  label¬ 
ing  device  by  number,  as  is  done  under 
wool  labeling  regulations.  If  so,  as 
far  as  soft  goods  are  concerned,  retail¬ 
ers  may  find  a  ready-made  vendor  code 
they  can  adopt  as  standard.” 

The  biggest  problem  appears  to  be 
price  standardization  in  premarking. 
Though  the  relationship  of  cost  to  re¬ 
tail  is  the  same  in  most  stores,  there 
are  exceptions,  especially  in  ready-to- 
wear,  It  seems  clear  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  premarking  will  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  classification  by  classification, 
probably  starting  with  staple  goods. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  applied  to  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  store. 

The  Costs.  Many  retailers  who  want 
source  marking  are  nevertheless  not 
willing  to  pay  the  manufacturer  for 
this  service.  It  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting  that  if  stores  had  more  accur¬ 
ate  knowledge  of  the  actual  unit  costs 
of  handling  and  marking  merchandise, 
they  would  be  better  able  to  evaluate 
the  service  when  it  is  performed  for 
them  by  the  manufacturer. 

System  Problems.  Premarking  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  future 
uses  of  computers  and  of  automation 
generally.  There  ^are  two  types  of 
punched  tickets\  available,  and  both 
cannot  be  read  by  the  same  device, 
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whether  that  device  is  a  tag-to-card 
converter  or  a  point-of-sale  recorder. 
The  only  hope  of  solving  this  problem 
seems  to  lie  in  the  development  of  a 
converter  attachment  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  one  ticket  reader  to 
handle  either  the  Kimball  or  the  Den¬ 
nison  ticket.  This  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  some  of  the  manufacturers, 
but  its  practicality  has  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

Premarking  by  Truckers.  J.  C.  Quinn, 
Jr.,  of  A.  Kimball  Co.,  points  out 
that  the  greatest  progress  towards  the 
retailer’s  ideal  of  premarked  merchan¬ 
dise  which  clears  straight  through  to 
the  selling  floor  without  delay  has 
been  made  by  arrangements  with 
trucking  firms,  not  manufacturers. 
The  movement  was  started  by  a  truck¬ 
er  of  on-hanger  merchandise  in  New 
York  City,  and  he  is  now  performing 
premarking  service  for  a  dozen  or 
more  retailers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Other  truckers  have  taken  it 
up,  and  it  seems  likely  to  spread  from 
on-hanger  merchandise  to  other  types. 

The  trucking  firm  receives,  inspects, 
approves  and  marks  the  goods  to  indi¬ 
vidual  store  requirements.  The  mark¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  “dead  elapsed  time,”  that 
is  the  time  between  the  trucker’s  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
trucks’  departure.  This  service  is 
charged  for  by  the  unit.  The  charges 
are  less  than,  or  at  least  not  more  than, 
the  retailer’s  own  costs  for  the  same 
handling  and  marking.  The  real  gain 
is  in  time. 

Mr.  Quinn  suggested  that  similar 
operations  would  be  possible  at  co¬ 
operative  centers  maintained  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  market  areas  or  at  stores’ 
own  strategically  located  warehouses 
or  service  centers. 

He  cited  another  example  of  pre- 
marking  progress,  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  variety  store  field.  Here 
the  approach  is  to  have  a  re-order 
ticket  affixed  to  merchandise,  which 
does  away  with  book  form  ordering 
by  the  branch  stores  of  the  chain.  The 
ticket  is  affixed  to  the  manufacturer’s 
carton,  and  this  is  done  at  the  ware¬ 
house  or,  for  items  that  are  drop- 
shipped,  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
type  of  re-order  system  on  stock  con¬ 
trolled  items  should  be  equally  applic¬ 
able  in  the  department  store  field. 


From  Liberty  Mutual: 
workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  which  provides 


—the  real  key  to 

lower  insurance  costs 

When  you  insure  with  Liberty  Mutual,  you  buy  for  your 
stores  unique  protection  in  depth.  From  the  start  of  your 
coverage,  a  broad  range  of  special  skills  and  resources  can 
be  put  to  work  to  help  you  safeguard  your  employees  and 
cut  your  compensation  costs. 

Some  of  Liberty’s  protection-in-depth  resources  include: 
a  full-time  staff  of  industrial  hygienists  who  can  check  invis¬ 
ible  hazards  in  your  store  environment  before  they  become 
serious;  an  occupational  medicine  program  (Liberty’s 
trained  nurse  consultants  can  help  you  set  up  yoiur  own  on- 
the-jgb  medical  program ) ;  a  research  center  where  scien¬ 
tists  work  on  such  policyholders’  problems  as:  How  can 
stairways  be  made  safer?  When  does  worker  fatigue  begin 
to  cause  accidents? 

These  protection-in-depth  resources  and  many  others 
have  helped  thousands  of  our  policyholders  cut  insurance 
costs  through  experience  modification.  In  addition,  we 
have  retxuned  more  than  $455  million  in  dividends  since 
1912.  Find  out  today  how  protection  in  depth  can  help  you. 
Call  our  nearest  branch  office.  Or  write  our  home  office 
in  Boston. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE:  175  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass,  imwanc*  for:  Autonm- 
biles,  Liability,  Group  Accibant  and  Haalth,  Fira,  Workmon's  Compomatioii,  Marino,  Crimo 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


CLASSIFICATION 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

JUNE,  1957  — 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

JULY, 

Jan. 

1958 

F«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1958 

Total 

Spring 

1957 

Total 

Fall 

1957 

Total 

Yeor 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

12.5 

10.4 

8.8 

11.1 

12.9 

13.2 

12.2 

10.5 

13.1 

15.4 

20.2 

18.6 

13.9 

12.0 

17.2 

11.3 

12J 

2. 

Sweaters 

13.6 

25.2 

31.0 

32.2 

33.5 

35.1 

47.0 

26.6 

28.2 

16.0 

8.3 

7.6 

9.0 

12.1 

11.7 

35.8 

28J 

3. 

Skirts 

13.8 

15.4 

21.7 

26.0 

23.2 

22.6 

16.1 

18.0 

16.4 

18.4 

22.7 

17.5 

12.4 

13.2 

17.8 

20.8 

192 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

9.5 

10.0 

15.0 

19.1 

20.6 

20.0 

13.0 

23.2 

3.3 

4.6 

2.8 

2.5 

1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

17.8 

105 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

2.1 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

0.3 

2.4 

3.7 

5.2 

6.2 

5.3 

5.0 

4.0 

4.3 

0.4 

05 

6. 

Jumpers 

1.0 

0.6 

1.5 

1.3 

2.3 

1.0 

0.5 

0.8 

1.8 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

1.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

05 

7. 

Jackets 

1.2 

1.5 

3.2 

4.5 

4.5 

3.4 

4.1 

4.5 

2.0 

1.6 

3.9 

2.6 

1.8 

1.7 

3.3 

4.0 

32 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

0.02 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

0.5 

0.9 

05 

B.  Blazer 

0.5 

0.6 

1.2 

1.8 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

0.8 

2.9 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

2.1 

1.3 

1.1 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

0.7 

0.8 

1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

1.2 

0.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.6 

2.8 

2.4 

0.8 

1.2 

2.1 

1.8 

15 

8. 

Swimwear 

20.0 

16.4 

8.8 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

4.7 

3.0 

3.9 

7.2 

16.7 

26.9 

21.7 

15.1 

2.6 

6J 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

24.1 

16.2 

9.3 

6.8 

5.1 

5.6 

6.6 

9.8 

9.7 

12.7 

18.1 

21.3 

23.0 

23.3 

19.8 

6.9 

115 

10. 

T-Shirts 

3.5 

2.9 

1.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

2.4 

1.9 

4.0 

4.6 

4.1 

5.1 

4.1 

0.4 

15 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

0.9 

4.6 

3.6 

3.1 

6.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.2 
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Definition  of  CloMification*:  apparel,  beachrobet,  bagi,  shoes,  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are  specificaDjr 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  culottes,  riding  excluded. 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  for  June,  July 


CLASSIFICATION 

Store* 

Reporting 

June 

1958  1957 

July 

1958  1957 

1958  Total 
Spring 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

122 

13.9 

12.5 

12.0 

10.4 

17.2 

2. 

Sweaters 

121 

9.0 

13.6 

12.1 

25.2 

11.7 

3. 

Skirts 

121 

12.4 

13.8 

13.2 

15.4 

17.8 

*4. 

Knit  Dresses 

98 

1.9 

9.5 

2.5 

10.0 

2.9 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

111 

5.0 

2.1 

4.0 

2.0 

4.3 

6. 

Jumpers 

12 

1.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

1.0 

7. 

Jackets 

116 

1.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.5 

3.3 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

66 

0.3 

0.02 

1.3 

0.2 

0.5 

8.  Blazer 

60 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

2.1 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

76 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

0.8 

2.1 

8. 

Swimwear 

119 

26.9 

20.0 

21.7 

16.4 

15.1 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

119 

23.0 

24.1 

23.3 

16.2 

19.8 

10. 

T-Shirts 

110 

4.1 

3.5 

5.1 

2.9 

4.1 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

81 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

0.9 

1.6 

*The  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  stores  generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated. 


Zone  I  —  Northeast 


CtASSIFICATION 

Store* 

Reporting 

June 

1958  1957 

July 

1958 

1957 

1958  Total 
Spring 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

71 

14.3 

12.5 

12.6 

10.4 

20.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

71 

14.0 

15.4 

12.3 

29.0 

14.8 

3. 

Skirts 

71 

13.0 

13.8 

11.8 

15.4 

17.3 

*4. 

Knit  Dresses 

61 

4.3 

9.5 

5.9 

10.0 

2.7 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

64 

5.0 

1.9 

3.3 

1.6 

5.3 

6. 

Jumper* 

1.0 

0.6 

7. 

Jacket* 

70 

2.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1J 

4.5 

A.  Leather  A  Suede 

58 

0.3 

0.02 

0.5 

0.2 

0.7 

B.  Blazer 

58 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

1.2 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

58 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8 

3.0 

8. 

Swimwear 

69 

19.0 

20.0 

24.3 

16.4 

9.5 

9. 

Active  Ploywear 

69 

23.1 

24.1 

22.6 

14.5 

18.0 

10. 

T-Shirts 

64 

4.1 

3J 

4.4 

2.9 

4.5 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

60 

3.8 

1.5 

1.6 

0.9 

2.2 

*The  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  thert  of  stores  generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated. 

States;  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada.  . . .  Insufficient  sample. 


Sales  Distribution  in 
Women's  and  Misses' 
Sportsiuear 

By  Dorothy  Cook 

Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 

This  is  the  final  analysis  by  the 
NRMA  Merchandising  Division  of 
sales  by  classifications  in  women’s 
sportswear.  It  includes  budget,  better 
and  junior  sportswear.  It  does  not 
include  casual  and  sport  dresses,  nor 
the  accessories  division's  sales  of 
blouses  and  sportswear.  Furthermore, 
in  those  stores  where  the  blouse  de¬ 
partment  is  separate  from  sportswear, 
the  blouse  figures  submitted  represent 
only  match-mate  blouses.  The  per¬ 
centages  in  the  tables,  therefore,  ap 
pear  low. 

These  tables  give  national  figures 
by  month  for  the  period  June  1957 
through  July  1958  (with  seasonal  sum¬ 
maries)  as  well  as  figures— on  a  nadon- 
al  and  regional  basis— comparing  June 
and  July  1957  with  June  and  July 
1958. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

A  compilation  .of  the  entire  two- 
year  study  will  ^be  published  in  book 
form  early  next  spring. 
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A  Merchandising  Tool.  This  series  of 
analyses  of  sales  in  the  women’s  sports¬ 
wear  department  is  the  second  study 
of  its  kind  conducted  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  The  first  covered 
men’s  sportswear  items  and  was  start¬ 
ed  in  April  1955  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  increasing  importance  of 
this  department. 

Now  based  on  the  response  of  the 
Association  membership,  the  research 
has  been  extended  and  future  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  service  is  contemplated. 

A  study  of  glove  sales  will  start  early 
in  1959  and  after  that  other  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  covered.  Although  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  permit  studying  only  one 
department  at  a  time,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  looks  forward  to  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  provide  standard¬ 
ized  figures  for  all  departments,  show¬ 
ing  the  contribution  to  total .  depart¬ 
ment  volume  of  the  items  and  classifi¬ 
cations  in  each  department.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  typical  •  figures  against 
which  stores  can  measure  and  compare 
their  individual  performances. 

The  decision  to  continue  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  research  arose  from  these 
facts:  Each  month  the  high  average 
of  150  stores  contributed  figures  for 
sales  in  women’s  sportswear.  After 
each  bi-monthly  report  in  Stores,  at 
least  10  stores,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  30,  requested  extra  copies  for  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers.  These  let¬ 
ters  and  requests  repeatedly  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  value  of  the  statistics  in 
providing  typical  jierformance  against 
which  a  department  manager  and 
buyer  can  compare  his  own  operation, 
learn  which  items  are  strong  and 
which  are  weak,  and  use  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  develop  more  profitable  buying 
and  merchandising  plans. 

As  an  interim  measure,  with  the 
help  of  its  Group  directors,  the  Divis¬ 
ion  is  building  up  a  file  of  representa¬ 
tive  departmental  sales  figures  by  item 
classifications  which  can  be  sent  to 
stores  requesting  examples  of  other 
stores’  performances  on  certain  items. 
The  file  will  not  include  national  or 
regional  averages,  but  will  contain 
samples  from  the  various  geographic 
areas.  Since  no  store  identifications 
will  be  released  at  any  time,  members 
are  urged  to  feel  free  to  submit  their 
classification  analyses— and  to  ask  the 
Division  for  whatever  comparable  sta¬ 
tistics  are  available. 


Zone  2  —  South  and  Southwest 


CLASSIFICATION 

Store* 

Reporting 

June 

19S8  1957 

July 

1958 

1957 

19SB  Total 
Spring 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

14 

14.9 

15.9 

12.4 

13.5 

19.1 

2. 

Sweaters 

14 

3.6 

4.0 

5.4 

9.7 

7.4 

3. 

Skirts 

14 

13.3 

11.9 

18.0 

16.8 

18.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

6 

1.9 

1.4 

2.2 

0.9 

2.5 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

14 

5.1 

3.3 

3.1 

3.4 

5.7 

6. 

Jumpers 

.  .  . 

7. 

Jackets 

12 

1.1 

1.0 

3.4 

1.7 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

.  .  e 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

6 

3.4 

8. 

Swimwear 

14 

27.2 

30.3 

21.2 

27.4 

16.7 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

14 

23.0 

23.0 

21.5 

21.8 

19.9 

10. 

T-Shirts 

14 

4.2 

4.8 

4.1 

3.5 

4.0 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

12 

1.1 

0.9 

1.6 

0.8 

0.9 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

Stertes:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  N.  Mexico, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

June 

1958  1957 

July 

1958 

1957 

1958  Total 
Spring 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

32 

13.2 

18.1 

11.2 

16.5 

15.1 

2. 

Sweaters 

31 

6.4 

6.5 

11.7 

20.3 

10.0 

3. 

Skirts 

31 

10.8 

13.7 

12.1 

15.3 

18.1 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

27 

1.7 

0.7 

2.8 

1.9 

3.6 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

28 

3.8 

2.1 

2.6 

1.4 

3.5 

6. 

Jumpers 

1.7 

0.6 

7. 

Jackets 

31 

1.5 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

3.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

8 

0.3 

0.5 

...  1 

0.2 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

9 

0.8 

1.3 

2.4 

8. 

Swimweor 

31 

27.4 

24.9 

19.7 

16.0 

14.6 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

31 

23.7 

22.0 

24.5 

21.0 

22.7 

10. 

T-Shirts 

31 

4.5 

5.9 

6.2 

4.0 

4.1 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

24 

1.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

2.5 

. . .  InsufRcient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 


Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 


CLASSIFICATION 

Store* 

Reporting 

June 

1958  1957 

July 

1958 

1957 

1958  Total 
Spring 

1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

5 

16.0 

16.6 

16.0 

16.4 

8.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

5 

8.3 

5.0 

12.1 

7.7 

15.0 

3. 

Skirts 

5 

11.6 

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

16.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

1.9 

0.4 

1.0 

2.0 

. . . 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

5 

13.0 

15.1 

11.1 

13.7 

5.1 

6. 

Jumpers 

... 

... 

7. 

Jackets 

5 

1.0 

... 

0.6 

2.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

. . . 

8. 

Swimwear 

5 

25.0 

31.2 

20.2 

27.7 

18.0 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

5 

25.5 

17.1 

27.2 

19.7 

17.2 

10. 

T-Shirts 

5 

2.2 

11.6 

2J 

10.5 

3.2 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

... 

InsufRcient  Sample. 

State*: 

California, 

Oregon 

,  Washington. 

I 


November,  1958 


NRMA  Month 


Refuse  f.o.b.  Plant  Terms.  Stores  can 
obtain  from  NRMA  now  a  sticker  to 
attach  to  their  order  forms,  w'hich  will 
register  their  refusal  to  pay  cartage 
charges  on  ready-to-wear  bought  in 
New  York.  The  sticker  reads:  “This 
order  accepted  on  condition  that  it 
will  be  shipped  f.o.b.  New  York  City, 
manufacturer  agreeing  to  pay  local 
cartage.” 

During  the  last  tw'o  weeks  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  in  the  first  days  of  November, 
a  number  of  ready-to-wear  manufac¬ 
turers,  one  after  the  other,  announced 
adoption  of  f.o.b.  plant  terms,  upset¬ 
ting  the  established  practice  of  f.o.b. 
New  York  terms  in  this  industry. 
Since  cartage  charges  have  always  been 
figured  into  manufacturers’  costs  and 
thus  in  their  price  to  retailers  (and 
will  continue  to  be)  this  move  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  attempt  to  assess  re¬ 
tailers  twice  for  cartage  costs.  The 
assessment  is  doubly  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  stores  cannot  exercise  control 
over  local  cartage  charges  in  New  York. 

F.o.b.  New  York  terms  have  been  in 


aiterwioms... 
at  a  profit*. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  or*  jutt  a  f«w  of  tho  many  ad- 

vontagot  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
curatoly  moaturo  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workort  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high4oss  aroas  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  causos  oliminatod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one^price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


existence  for  50  years  on  ready-to-wear 
from  New  York  manufacturers  and 
from  similar  manufacturers  in  the 
many  ready-to-wear  markets  that  com¬ 
pete  with  New  York.  Attempts  in  the 
past  to  upset  this  practice  have  been 
sporadic  and  confined  to  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers.  NRMA  regards  the  current 
move  as  more  serious,  and  a  special 
bulletin  last  month  advised  member 
stores  as  follows: 

“Each  store  order  should  clearly 
specify  the  f.o.b.  terms  as  a  part  of  the 
contract.  It  is  suggested  that  stores  do 
not  use  the  manufacturer  order  form, 
but  if  they  do  they  should  see  to  it 
that  the  f.o.b.  terms  contained  on  such 
order  forms  conform  to  their  store 
policy.” 

New  Director.  Leon  L.  Halversen, 
president  of  Keith  O’Brien,  Inc.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  w^as  appointed  to  the 
NRMA  board  last  month  as  a  state 
director,  to  serve  until  the  next  an¬ 
nual  election  in  January,  when  he  will 
be  eligible  for  election  to  a  regular 
term.  His  appointment  fills  the  vacan¬ 
cy  left  by  the  resignation  of  David  J. 
Ellison,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Keith  O’Brien. 

Credit  Charges  Legislation.  l,aws  gov¬ 
erning  credit  service  charges  have  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  states,  and 
many  more  state  legislatures  will  have 
such  proposals  before  them  when  they 
convene  in  January.  NRMA’s  Credit 
Management  Division  has  a  special 
legal  subcommittee  working  on  this 
subject  and  can  provide  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  stores  and  their  state  and 
local  associations. 

Fur  Act  Compliance.  An  NRMA  dele¬ 
gation  recently  called  on  FTC  chair¬ 
man  John  W.  Gwynne  and  Harvey  H. 
Hannah,  enforcement  chief  for  the 
k'ur  Labeling  Act.  They  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  FTC’s  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  issue  of  trivial  variations  from 
the  letter  of  the  law  (e.g.,  abbreviating 
the  word  “black”  on  a  label)  and  of 
issuing  press  releases  on  every  incident. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
FTC  intends  to  be  completely  literal 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  regulations 
and  that  the  publicity  program  will 
not  be  abated.  They  recommend  that 
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stores  stamp  their  orders  with  the  r^  1 
quirement  that  manufacturers  obsent  1 

the  labeling  requirement  to  the  smaA  | 
est  detail.  They  also  emphasized  that  | 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  buyer  ‘ 
to  know  the  provisions  of  the  Act  per-  n 
fectly  so  that  he  can  check  niercha*  | 

dise  for  correct  labeling  and  advertjg 
ing  copy  for  correct  identification  in 
the  exact  terminology  required  by 
FTC. 

Political  Action.  A  call  to  retailers  to  t 

furnish  political  leadership  in  their  t 

communities  was  sounded  last  month  a 

by  Philip  M.  Talbott,  board  chairman  I 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  \ 

United  States,  past  president  of  ] 

NRM.A,  and  senior  vice  president  of  t 

Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Mr.  Talbott  t 

said  that  retailers  are  showing  increas-  1 

ing  awareness  of  this  responsibility: 
foresaw  an  early  end  to  the  “era  of  J 

apathy”  during  which  retailers  di-  1 

vorced  themselves  from  political  and  < 

civic  affairs.  i 

“Retailers,”  he  said,  “are  finding  ] 

that  they  have  no  other  choice.  Gov-  ] 

ernment  decisions— national,  state  and  ; 

local—  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  i 

retailer’s  right  to  manage.  He  must 
make  his  voice  heard,  or  the  decisions 
may  be  made  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  views.  He  must  either  help  i 
shape  legislation,  or  it  may  be  shaped 
against  him.” 

As  examples  of  legislation  proposed 
in  the  past  session  of  Congress  and 
likely  to  come  up  again  next  year,  Mr. 
Talbott  mentioned:  a  national  fair 
trade  law;  a  law  that  would  make  it 
compulsory  for  manufacturers  who 
sell  both  to  retail  and  wholesale  out¬ 
lets  to  make  their  prices  to  retailers 
higher  than  their  prices  to  wholesal¬ 
ers:  a  law  that  would  restrict  the  right 
of  national  manufacturers  to  operate 
their  own  retail  outlets. 

Report  on  Data  Processing.  The  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  has  published 
the  findings  of  its  second  survey  of  data 
processing  equipment  in  department 
stores.  The  report  shows  what  equip 
ment  stores  are  using  and  gives  the  in¬ 
formation  by  volume  groups.  It  also 
compares  the  new  findings  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  RRI  study  that  was  made 
two  years  ago.  Price:  to  members- 
S2.50;  to  non-members— $3.50  each. 

RRI  contributors  will  get  it  free. 
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Management  Matters 


Barn's  UN  Christmas.  With  the  offi¬ 
cial  sanction  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  United  Nations,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  will  introduce  the  theme, 
“UN— We  Believe”  for  its  1958  Christ¬ 
mas  promotion.  “We  Believe”  is  the 
theme  of  the  nationwide  United  Na¬ 
tions  campaign  which  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  with  the  national  cooperation 
of  department  stores  in  February. 

Bamberger’s  calls  the  promotion, 
which  opens  this  month.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Christmas,  and  has  given  up  its 
Thanksgiving  Day  parade  in  favor  of 
the  new  “spectacular.”  Preparations 
were  begun  a  year  ago,  and  Bamberg¬ 
er’s  administrators  and  buyers  have 
visited  markets  all  over  the  world  to 
collect  Christmas  gift  merchandise.  A 
selection  of  the  most  original  items 
makes  up  the  stock  of  the  World  Gift 
Shop,  “dedicated,”  says  Bamberger’s, 
“to  man’s  universal  love  of  beauty  and 
perfection.” 

Concerning  the  abandonment  of 
the  traditional  Thanksgiving  Day 
parade,  Bamberger’s  president,  David 


L.  Yunich,  said  that  all  the  time  and 
skill  of  store  personnel  were  required 
for  the  new  promotion.  “Another  in¬ 
fluencing  factor,”  he  continued,  “is 
that  surveys  made  for  Bamberger’s 
show  us  that  in  recent  years  more  and 
more  families  have  watched  the  par¬ 
ade  on  television,  rather  than  along 
the  parade  route.  This  was  true 
whether  the  parade  was  held  in  the 
daytime  or  at  night.  Since  there  are 
other  televised  Thanksgiving  parades 
available  to  the  people  of  this  area, 
and  since  The  Universal  Christmas 
will  hold  much  meaning  for  the  people 
of  our  state,  we  felt  we  could  step  out 
of  the  picture  this  year  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  public  interest.” 

Flags  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  fly  over  the  Bamberger 
Christmas  shops  throughout  the  pro¬ 
motion.  Store  decoration  will  reflect 
cultures  of  all  the  world;  the  main  floor 
will  be  a  series  of  Christmas  shops; 
“bazaars”  throughout  the  store  will 
display  craftsmanship  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  globe.  Celanese  Corp>ora- 


New  CC  Assistant.  Roderick  O.  La- 
dousier  has  been  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
NRMA.  He  had  been  for  six  years 
with  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  at 
Herpolsheimer’s,  Grand  Rapids;  in 
the  New  York  City  headquarters  as  a 
vice  presidential  assistant,  and  at 
Waite’s,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  as  controller. 


Seek  Lower  Express  Charges.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  two  rate  changes  were  request¬ 
ed  of  Railway  Express  Agency  last 
month  by  a  sp>ecial  committee  of  the 
NRMA  Traffic  Group  headed  by 
Myron  Engelsher,  general  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York; 
(1)  A  volume  rate  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  first-class  charge  now  applies  to  a 
limited  number  of  items  sent  from 
manufacturers  to  stores.  The  Traffic 
Group  proposal  listed  approximately 
150  additional  items  for  inclusion  in 
this  preferential  rate  schedule.  (2)  On 
shipments  going  from  stores  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  Group  has  requested  a  vol¬ 
ume  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  the  first- 
class  charge  when  shipments  leaving 
the  store  in  a  single  day  total  300 
pounds  or  more.  The  number  of  desti¬ 
nations  would  not  affect  the  cost.  The 
management  of  Railway  Express  is 
considering  the  request  and  a  decision 
is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


transport 

merchandise 


Use  Shamrocks 


No.  14  DH 
Dress  Hamper 


Sales  Promotion  Awards.  Entries  are 
now  being  received  for  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  1958  Gold  Awards 
competition.  Gold  Awards  are  given 
each  year  for  the  best  coordinated  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  in  a  number  of  clas¬ 
sifications.  These  include  anniversary 
sales,  departmental  promotions,  back- 
to-school,  Christmas,  fashion,  public 
relations,  special  events  and  many 
others.  Stores  compete  in  their  own 
volume  classifications.  This  year’s 
winning  campaigns  will  be  filmed  for 
distribution  to  NRMA  member  stores. 


GARMENTS  STAY  PUT-Rubber  strip  in 
hamper  lid  holds  hangers  firmly  in  place. 
Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x24x54". 
Grey  Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 
Extras:  White  or  colored  duck  instead  of 
Vyntex.  Rubber  strip  bumper  around  top, 
bottom,  or  both.  Rubber  bumpers  on  four 
bottom  corners. 


EASY  TO  LOAD-Garments  hang  on  easy- 
to-reach  hanger  bar. 

PACKS  BETTER-Wide  “V"  opening  gives 
easy  access  to  complete  interior. 
OPENING  SEALED-By  flap  and  locked 
with  chain.  Other  type  closures  can  be 
furnished. 

EASY  ROLLING-Rubber  casters. 


Th*s«  iMdlng  storas  now  uso  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis  •  LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans  •  A.  HARRIS  &  CO.., Dallas 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia  •  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond  •  THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Meese,  Inc 


Office  &  Plant 
Madison,  Indiana 


For  complete  facts 
and  prices,  write . . , 
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^'THE  MAKING  OF  A  PROFIT 
IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE" 


Five  leaders  in  their  fields  pool  their  knowledge 
with  the  experience  of  300  retailers  to  produce  the 
answers  to  questions  retailers  are  asking  today. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  GROSS  MARGIN 

Louis  J.  Melicek,  Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  BUYER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PROFIT 

Leon  L.  Halversen,  President,  Keith-O'Brien,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SELF-SELECTION  FIXTURES  AND  THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROFIT 

Harold  K.  Melnicove,  Vice  President,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION'S 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROFIT 

Stanley  A.  Barnett,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company, 

New  York  City 

LISTEN  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMER  -  AND  LEARN! 

Frederic  H.  Rahr,  President,  Consumer  Preference  Clinics,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

The  new  "Put  and  Take"  audience-discussion  report  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising 
Division  also  includes  the  text  of  floor  discussions.  It  is  MUST  reading  for  all  store 
executives:  management,  merchandising  departments,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
department,  operating  departments,  and  all  buyers. 


Low-priced,  so  you 
con  buy  in  quantity 

Single  copies 

$2.00  each 

10  or  more 

$1.75  each 

20  or  more 

$1.50  each 

Plus  25  cents  each 
for  postage  and 
handling 


Merchandising  Division  (Pleas*  Print) 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  . copies  of  THE  AAAKING 

OF  A  PROFIT  IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

Name . Store . 

Address  . 

City . State . 


Make  checks  payable  ta  NRAAA.  Please  add 
3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  Yark  City. 


tion,  a  pioneer  in  “one  world”  institu¬ 
tional  and  merchandise  promotions, 
will  cooperate  prominently.  A  special 
feature  will  be  exhibits  from  the  Bel¬ 
gian  exhibit  at  the  Brussels  World’s 
Fair.  These  will  include  paintings,  tap- 
estries,  sculptures  and  stained  glass. 
There  will  also  be  a  photographic  ex¬ 
hibit  of  various  national  buildings  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Each  day  at  closing 
time  songs  of  different  nations  will  be 
sung  by  choral  groups. 


Statement  Envelope  Advertising.  As 

a  means  of  cutting  down  on  the  cost 
of  servicing  charge  accounts,  about  300 
department  stores  have  started  using 
statement  envelopes  that  carry  nation¬ 
al  advertising  on  the  backs.  Magazines 
were  the  first  to  buy  this  new  form  of 
national  advertising,  but  merchandise 
manufacturers  and  other  companies 
are  now  buying  it  too.  This  is  how 
it  works: 

The  envelopes  with  ads  printed  on 
them  are  sold  to  stores  at  half-price  by 
National  Envelope  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  From  the  advertiser,  the  en¬ 
velope  company  receives  $3.96  per 
thousand.  The  store  may  accept  an 
insert  as  well,  in  which  case  the  ad 
message  calls  attention  to  the  enclos¬ 
ure.  If  the  insert  is  a  subscription 
order  blank,  the  store  gets  a  certain 
cash  payment  from  the  envelope  com¬ 
pany.  Other  inserts  are  generally  fly¬ 
ers  promoting  merchandise  of  the 
stores’  suppliers. 

Magazines  are  expected  to  be  the 
most  active  users  of  this  medium. 
Time  Magazine  last  month  bought  a 
monthly  envelope  circulation  of  six 
million  for  the  first  six  months  of  1959. 


Department  Store  Giants.  May  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  the  Hecht  Co., 
which  issued  a  merger  announcement 
last  month,  had  combined  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $638,084,826  for  the  12  months 
ended  July  31st.  However,  Federated 
Stores,  Inc.,  believe  that  they’re  ahead 
“by  an  eyelash”  in  volume.  Their 
sales  for  the  12  months  ended  August 
2nd  were  $640,305,483. 


Hess's  "Aunt  Tuddy."  Max  Hess,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa., 
is  promotion-minded  not  only  for  his 
own  store  but  for  ^he  whole  retail  in¬ 
dustry.  Last  month  one  of  his  ideas 
for  humanizing  and  popularizing  the 
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department  store  as  an  institution 
took  shape  in  an  entertaining  book  of 
verse  called  “The  Wonderful  World 
of  Aunt  Tuddy,"  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  The  book  was  written  by 
Jeremy  Gury  from  an  idea  developed 
by  Mr.  Hess. 

The  department  store  of  the  book 
figures  .in  the  life  of  Aunt  Tuddy,  a 
demanding  but  lovable  spinster,  as  her 
favorite  social  outlet,  and  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  statistics  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  it  costs  the  store  about 
$11,000  a  year  just  to  have  her  for  a 
customer.  Random  House  has  been 
busy  arranging  special  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  book  with  department 
stores  all  over  the  country.  Hess 
Brothers  has  adopted  Aunt  Tuddy  as 
a  theme  figure  for  Christmas  this  year. 

Max  Hess  is  himself  the  author  of 
several  books,  including  “Every  Dollar 
Counts,”  written  to  tell  consumers 
about  merchandising  and  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  college  textbook.  Last 
month  he  received  the  first  annual 
‘‘Retail  Merchant  of  the  Year”  award 
from  the  Linens  and  Domestic  Buyers 
of  America. 

Takashimaya,  Fifth  Avenue.  Taka¬ 
shimaya,  Ltd.,  became  an  internation¬ 
al  department  store  last  month  with 
the  opening  of  its  first  American 
branch,  in  a  three-floor  store  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  46th  Street,  New  York. 
This  is  a  sp)ecialty  outlet,  with  mer¬ 
chandise  of  exceptional  quality  and 
workmanship,  much  of  it  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  app>eal  to  serious  collectors. 
One  of  the  announced  purposes  of  the 
store  is  “to  give  Americans  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
true  craftsmanship  and  fine  design  of 
native  Japanese  goods.”  Stocks  include 
decorative  accessories,  kimonos  and 
fabrics,  screens,  paintings,  china,  por¬ 
celain  and  earthenware,  lacquer  and 
woodenware,  dolls  and  toys,  some  fur¬ 
niture.  Selling  area  is  6,000  square 
feet. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  store  is  a  pilot 
operation.  Plans  are  being  considered 
for  other  branches  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  Miami.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  to  arrange  for  Takashimaya 
departments  on  a  lease  basis  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  department  stores.  In  any  case, 
a  Takashimaya  impmrt  division  is  to 
be  established,  which  will  sell  nation¬ 
ally  to  retailers  the  same  merchandise 


developed  for  the  Takashimaya  New 
York  store. 

Takashimaya  is  one  of  the  oldest 
department  stores  in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  in  1831  in  Kyoto.  It  has 
stores  today  in  Kyoto,  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  an  annual  volume  of  more  than 
$75  million  and  over  5,000  employees. 

Store  Course  in  Leadership.  Leonard’s, 
Fort  Worth,  recently  concluded  a  14- 
week  “Management  Development 
School,”  which  was  attended  by  all 
management  personnel,  numbering 
220  executives,  merchandise  managers, 
department  heads  and  assistants.  They 
met  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock  one 
morning  a  week  at  a  downtown  hotel. 
The  curriculum  included  business  or¬ 
ganization,  communications,  “human 
dynamics,”  creativity,  {personal  selling, 
recruiting  and  interviewing,  decision¬ 
making,  and  supervision.  Three  re¬ 
quired  written  assignments  revealed 
each  individual’s  knowledge  of  job 
priorities,  understanding  of  people 
under  supervision  and  possession  of 
particular  managerial  skills.  A  final 
examination  was  given,  graded  and  re¬ 
turned  with  correct  answers  so  that 
errors  could  be  noted  for  improve¬ 
ment.  The  course  concluded  with  a 
commencement  banquet  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  diplomas.  The  course  was 
conducted  by  John  L.  Shirley,  head  of 
the  Communications  Institute  of 
America,  Inc. 

Building  Customer  Lists.  At  Halle’s, 
Betty  Phillips,  piece  goods  buyer,  re¬ 
cently  used  a  contest  device  success¬ 
fully  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
customer  name  files.  The  contest  ran 
for  six  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
each  salesperson  gave  each  customer  a 
card  which  read:  “This  entitles  you 
to  advance  notification  of  special  sales 
and  other  important  fabric  events.” 
The  customers  printed  in  their  names 
and  addresses  and  the  salespeople  filed 
the  cards,  after  noting  on  the  back 
what  the  customer  had  purchased  and 
other  useful  information  about  the 
customer. 

Automatic  Wash-Wear  Fashions.  Resi¬ 
dent  office  buyers  last  month  saw  a 
DuPont-sponsored  showing  of  sports¬ 
wear,  blouses  and  sweaters  for  spring. 
A  special  feature  of  the  sportswear 
show  was  automatic  wash-and-wear 


Stores  Report 
Excellent  Results 
with  R.G.C. 

Guide  to  Profits 


Rvporlt  from  rotaiUrt  in  various 
ports  of  th«  country  indicate  that  at  last 
a  successful  plan  has  been  created  for 
year-round  profits  with  Gift  Certificates. 
Impressive  sales  totals  are  reported  by 
stores  now  using  the  plan.  The  gratifying 
thing  about  it  is  that  while  Christmas 
sales  top  the  list  they  by  no  means  end 
there.  Stores  say  results  continue  to  be 
excellent  throughout  the  year. 

Many  Benefits  .  .  . 

With  this  new  Guide  to  Profits  which 
uses  Gift  Certificates  as  merchandising 
tools,  not  only  are  sales  and  profits  show¬ 
ing  satisfying  total  but  many  other 
benefits  accrue.  Not  the  least  among  these 
is  the  reduction  of  costly  exchanges  and 
returns.  Lett  sales  are  avoided  and  the 
store's  reputation  for  service  and  satis- 
factian  is  enhanced. 

Available  to  Retailers  .  .  . 

The  Guide  has  been  created  and  tested 
with  the  aid  of  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  which  are  some  of  the  Nation's 
top  merchandisers.  Well  organized  and 
briefly  presented  in  booklet  form,  the 
guide  is  available  to  all  retailers  at  no 
cost.  Just  write:  Harvey  Hansan,  1721 
Brush  Street,  Oakland  12,  California, 


CONSISTENT  BEST-SELUR  .  .  .  FIRST 
CHOICE  OF  WOMEN  WHO  QUILT 


Fast-selling  because  it's  the  natural  choice  of 
expert  and  beginner  alike.  A  complete  line  in 
all  popular  weights  and  sizes — easy  to  handle 
ond  sew— cut  to  exact  sizes  for  quilt  ond  com¬ 
forter  nraking— backed  by  years  of  customer 
confiderKe — your  best  line  for  bigger  soles 
and  profits. 

Other  Taylw  Mode 
Predvcts  include: 
quills  and  cemferl- 
ers,  mattress  prolec- 
ters,  and  infant 


ORDER  THE 
UNI-PAK  WAY 
Save  by  orderint 
all  four  lines  in 
assorted  I  00.  lb. 
shiomenis — no 
freif  ht  oenalty. 
no  up-charies. 

Keep  fresh, 
complete  stocks. 
Increase  your 
sales — lower 
your  costs  with 
Taylor- Made 
UNI-PAK  Plan. 


Order  Direct  or  from 
Your  Favorite 
Wholosalor. 

TAYLOR  BEDDING 
MFG.  CO. 


Sine#  1903  •  Taylor,  Texas 
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suits  and  other  items.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  this  cautionary  advice: 
“Be  sure  you  buy  automatic  wash-and- 
wear  garments  from  reliable  cutters 
and  test  the  garments  yourself.  Don’t 
be  taken  in  by  some  of  the  claims  you 
hear.  Genuine  automatic  wash-and- 
wear  depends  on  a  combination  of 
two  things:  First,  a  high  percentage 
of  Dacron  polyester  fiber,  Orion 
acrylic  fiber  or  DuPont  nylon;  and 
second,  special  garment  construction 
by  a  manufacturer  who  has  the  know¬ 
how.” 

Featured  automatic  wash-and-wear 
fabrics  in  the  sportswear  showing  in¬ 
cluded  Cohama’s  “Suitable,”  a  blend 
of  50  per  cent  Dacron  and  50  per  cent 
Orion,  and  Milliken’s  “Miramil,”  65 
per  cent  Dacron  and  35  per  cent  rayon. 


Idea  fabrics  and  expects  200  stores  to  buyers  are  willing  to  ‘rise  above  princi- 

participate  in  the  campaign  on  an  ex-  pie’  in  such  matters.  .  .  .  With  the  vast 

elusive  basis.  In  1958  the  company’s  majority  of  good  buyers  there  will  be 

New  World  of  Ideas  was  carried  in  160  no  trouble.  Some,  however,  will  use 

stores.  color  as  an  excuse  to  create  a  perfect 

inventory  situation  at  the  expense  of 
New  Recorder  Uses  Printed  Tape.  Min-  the  mill.  These  should  be  discour- 

nesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  aged.  To  indulge  them  is  too  expen- 

Co.  is  now  producing  a  recorder  sive  for  most  of  us.” 

which  prints  an  instantaneous  copy  of 
punched  garment  tags  on  paper  tape. 

It  operates  on  the  Thermo-Fax  electric 
copying  principle.  The  unit  is  port¬ 
able  and  can  be  moved  among  rack 
areas  or  left  in  centrally  located  offices 
or  stock  areas.  Tickets  need  not  be 
removed  from  goods  for  copying.  The 
recorder  is  sold  in  conjunction  with  a 
merchandise  data  converter  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Automatic  Records,  Inc., 
which  transmits  the  information  from 
the  printed  tape  to  any  standard 
punching  machine  that  produces 
punched  cards  or  feeds  the  informa¬ 
tion  directly  into  a  computer. 

The  3M  Recorder  reproduces  the 
perforated  pattern  of  sales  tags  on 
Thermo-Fax  copy  paper  in  roll  form. 

An  automatic  counter  shows  how 
many  tags  have  been  recorded.  The 
merchandise  data  converter  reads  the 
tape  impression  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
minute  when  wired  to  a  key  punch, 
or  up  to  100  per  minute  when  con¬ 
nected  to  a  summary  punch.  It  auto¬ 
matically  detects  errors  created  by 
torn  or  improperly  punched  tags  and 
flashes  a  signal  so  that  the  operator  can 
make  a  manual  correction. 

The  converter  sells  for  $13,500  or 
can  be  rented.  Recorders  cost  from 
$500  to  $700  apiece  according  to  the 
number  ordered.  One  converter  can 
handle  the  volume  of  50  recorders. 

The  system  is  now  in  use  at  Jordan 
Marsh,  Boston. 


Mothproof  Woolens.  Information  on 
how  wool  may  be  durably  and  inex¬ 
pensively  mothproofed  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Wool  Bureau  to  wool 
processors,  mills  and  manufacturers  of 
wool  apparel.  The  process  described, 
which  was  introduced  in  this  country 
last  spring,  uses  Dieldrin,  a  product  of 
Shell  Chemical  Corp.  Dieldrin  is 
being  marketed  by  different  companies 
under  the  trade  names  of  Drewclad, 
Larva tex,  Mothsnub,  Duronized,Wool- 
drin  and  Titamoth.  The  Bureau  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  process  as  effective, 
durable  and  ideal  from  the  cost  stand¬ 
point. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  had 
from  the  Wool  Bureau,  16  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  36. 


Next  Fall  with  Celanese.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Idea  is  the  theme  of  the  fall  1959 
promotion  of  home  furnishings  fabrics 
by  Celanese  Corporation.  From  travels 
to  national  areas  such  as  Alaska,  the 
Southwest,  and  New  England,  John 
and  Earline  Brice  have  brought  back 
native  clothing,  implements,  religious 
and  ceremonial  objects  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  color  and  black-and-white 
of  landscapes,  seascajaes,  homes,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  A  showing  of  these  was  held 
for  converters  during  the  last  week  of 
October.  Inspired  by  designs  and 
colors  in  the  regional  objects  dis¬ 
played,  the  manufacturers  will  create 
patterns  for  fabrics  to  be  made  of 
Celanese  fibers  (Celajjerm,  Fortisan, 
Arnel  and  Celaire). 

Celanese  has  also  outlined  complete 
plans  for  promoting  the  American 
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SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MA.VAGE. 
MENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  STORES, 
published  monthly,  except  August,  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1958. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  100  West  31st  Street, 
N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  West 
31st  Street.  N.  Y.  1.  N.  Y.;  Business  manager, 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street.  N.  Y.  1, 
N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  nut  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  .-is  that 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Naticmal 
Retail  Merchants  Association  (a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.; 
George  W.  Dowdy,  President;  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  state 
ments  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fitle  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  fpbm  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

Helen  K.  Mulhern,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day 
of  September,  1958.  > 

James  J.  Bliss 

Notary  Public.  State  of  New  York.  No.  30-5346015. 
Qualified  in  Nassau  County.  Term  expires  March 
30,  1960. 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Hosiery  Returns.  The  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  color  as  an  inventory-plan¬ 
ning  factor  in  hosiery  should  not  be 
made  the  excuse  for  unwarranted  re¬ 
turns,  says  the  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers.  “In  princi¬ 
ple,”  says  the  NAHM,  “there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  at  all  for  return  of  hosiery  for 
color  change.  If  such  returns  are  made 
the  buyer  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 
all  the  costs  involved  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  them  are  willing  to  do 
just  that.  It  would  be  naive,  however, 
not  to  figure  that  some  mills  and  some 


The  changing  world  of  retailing  re- 
cjuires  new  procedures  to  combat  the 
rising  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
services  of  a  man  who  has  been  re¬ 
spected  and  consulted  by  the  leading 
retailers  of  the  country  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  confidential  consultation.  In¬ 
quiry  involves  no  obligation. 

Box  #2,  271  Park  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend 
the  premiere  of  a  three-part  film, 


what 

when 

where 

how 

and  for  whom  television  is  producing  a  plus  in  retail  selling. 


This  is  a  timely  and  important  event  that  will  prove  profitable  to  all  retailers. 


The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Starlight  Roof 
Friday,  November  21,  1958,  9:30  A.  M. 

9:00  A.  M.  light  breakfast  9:30  A.  M.  presentation 


Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


ROOMY  INTERIOR  OF  LAMRERT’S  makes  good 
use  of  wide  aisles  and  accessible  clothes  racks. 


ATTRACTIVE  FRONT  of  Lambert’s  Ladies 
Ready-To-Wear-Shop,  Enid,  Okla. 


A.  M.  LAMRERTZ,  owner  of  Lam-  customers  uke  their  machine-printed  receipts 

bert’s  Ladies  Ready-To-Wear  Shop.  provided  by  this  National  Window  Posting  Machine. 

"Our  e^SiloncU  System 

saves  us *2,248  ayear... 

returns  63%  annually  on  our  investment.” 

—  Lambert's  Ladies  Ready-To-Wear  Shop.  Enid,  Okla. 


“Our  National  Window  Posting  Ma¬ 
chine  has  been  well  accepted  by  our 
customers,”  writes  A.  M.  Lambertz, 
owner  of  Lambert’s  Ladies  Ready- 
To-Wear  Shop.  “They  particularly 
like  the  machine-printed  receipt 
showing  their  balance  which  they 
now  receive  upon  making  a  payment. 

“Since  the  installation  of  our  new 
National  System,  we’ve  cut  our  state¬ 
ment  preparation  time  from  4  days 
to  less  than  one  hour.  And  we’re  now 
able  to  obtain  our  sales  break-down 
in  15  minutes  each  morning.  Before 
we  had  a  National,  this  job  took  7 
salespeople  considerable  time  each 
night  after  closing  hours. 


“In  addition  to  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  our  new  National  Window 
Posting  Machine  has  eliminated  the 
need  for  a  full  time  cashier,  since  our 
bookkeeper  now  has  time  to  handle 
this  duty  also. 

“Therefore,  by  increasing  our 
operating  efficiency  and  lowering  our 
salary  overhead,  our  National  Sys¬ 
tem  saves  us  $2248  a  year  . . .  returns 
63%  annually  on  our  investment.” 


Your  business,  too.  can  enjoy  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  economy  made 
possible  by  a  National  System.  Na¬ 
tionals  pay  for  themselves  quickly 
through  savings,  then  continue  to  re¬ 
turn  a  regular  yearly  profit.  National’s 
world-wide  service  organization  will 
protect  this  profit.  Ask  us  about  the 
National  Maintenance  Plan. 

(See  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book.) 

•trade  mark  REG.  U.  «.  PAT.  OFF. 


owner  of  lomherl'.  WWWmT 


owner  of  Lambert's 
Ready-To-Wear  Shop 


m  MATIOMAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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